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Golden Grain 


GraIN crop estimates, plus reports from 
the grain-raising areas, indicate great re- 
joicing. Wheat may show a 42 per cent 
increase, corn a 74 per cent increase in 
yield, with good prices prevailing. The 
fall sales outlook is the best since 1929, 
and with lower prices for manufactured 
goods than prevailed then, the farmer’s 
dollar will go further. 


Sates increases as high as 20 per cent, 
with the average running around 15 per 
cent, are reported by grain-country re- 
tailers. Wheat estimates indicate that 
890,000,000 bushels may be raised 
against 626,000,000 last year, and 2,659,- 
000,000 of corn against 1,529,000,000 in 
1936. 


TRANSLATE these figures into dollars and 
remember that real purchasing: power is 
not much below last year, in spite of some 
price increases, and you have an idea of 
how much money the grain farmers soon 
will spend. 
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AGENCY, INC. 


AIR EXPRESS, the one complete, super- 
swift, nation-wide way to ship. Delivers 
day and night in the United States and 
Canada. Also to Honolulu, Latin-Amer- 
ica and the Far East. Cost low. Prompt 
pick-up and delivery. For service or in- 
formation, phone RAILWAY EXPRESS 
—AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 








LETTERS and COMMENT 





Check Signers 


To the Editor: 


On page 40 of your August issue you 
have several cuts of a check writer and 
check signer. Since we are very much in- 
terested in purchasing one of these ma- 
chines we are wondering if you will be so 
kind as to tell us the name of the com- 
pany making this machine.—W. E. SHer- 
woop, Hoosier Lamp and Stamping Cor- 
poration, Evansville, Indiana. 


Mr. Suerwoop: The check writer and 
signer illustrated in the August issue was 
made by the Hedman Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. Of course, you know 
that other companies make check writing 
and signing equipment also. Some of 
them, as listed in the AMERICAN Business 
Hanpsook are: Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Hall-Welter Company, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
National Cash Register Company, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., Riteall Checkwriter 
Corporation, Safe-Guard Corporation, the 
Todd Company, Wayne Manufacturing 
Company, Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, the Signature Company and 
L. E. Waterman Company. 


More Trailers 
To the Editor: 


We have noted the very splendid dis- 
play you have given with editorial com- 
ment on commercial display trailers, and 
that our trailer was included as well. We 
might mention that our attention was 
originally drawn to the value of display 
trailers for our salesmen through previous 
articles in American Business. We are 


regularly adding these commercial trailers 
to our sales staff and ultimately will have 
our entire organization equipped with 
them.—C. B. Jounson, general manager, 
Vacuum Power Equipment Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you for this en- 
couraging letter. Nothing short of “en- 
closed please find check” so warms an edi- 
tor’s heart, or makes the day more pleas- 
ant than word of some article which 
helped a good subscriber like yourself. 


Auto Allowances 
To the Editor: 


Will you please send us such data as 
you have covering methods used by vari- 
ous companies in paying car allowances 
for their men? 

We are now paying 4 cents per mile flat 
to our salesmen, and I am inclined to bhe- 
lieve we are spending more than we 
should.—R. G. Boypv, WNapthole, Inc., 
Boonton, New Jersey. 


Mr. Born: According to the Schedule 
of Automobile Allowances published in 
the American Business HANpDBOOK, an 
allowance to salesmen of 4 cents per mile 
is just about standard. This schedule gives 
weekly allowances based on mileage and 
territories. Thus salesmen operating in 
Class “A” territories, which include mod- 
erate-sized communities and_ hard-sur- 
faced roads, are allowed $8.00 for 20 
miles of driving per week, $10 for 250 
miles, $20 for 500 miles, and so on up to 
$40 for 1,000 miles, all of which are at 
the rate of 4 cents per mile. For less than 
200 miles of driving per week the rate is 
slightly higher beginning with 60 cents for 
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You Receive ALL FIVE Essentials 
of Efficient Acoustical Tile . . . When You 
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CHECK THESE FIVE ESSENTIALS 
—YOURS WITH ACOUSTONE 





Noise of Five 
Busy Typists 


r 
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1, LASTING BEAUTY OF INTEGRAL COLORS | 

| reduced i) that 


2. INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


of relat) 


in an office treated 


An Acoustone- Treated suite of offices in the wT aeltiie). |: ~~, 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago tee. 


@ Bring out the full abilities of your staff—banish noise-fatigue—by quieting distracting, 

energy-robbing noise with Acoustone,* USG fireproof acoustical tile. Acoustone absorbs 

and dissipates noise — creates a quiet, dignified atmosphere that speeds work and lessens 

3. ABSORBS NOISE AS A SPONGE ABSORBS errors. ... ciabanpreers ony be aggens overnight to new or cold walls or onnnge Its rich 
WATER—THEN DISSIPATES IT integral colors and high light-reflecting surface require no further decorating—add much 
to the dignity and attractiveness of both general and private offices. Maintenance is re- 
duced to simple vacuum cleaning, which costs far less than painting. Yet Acoustone may 
be painted, if color changes are desired, without damage to its noise-absorbing ability. 
Considering its low maintenance cost—its beauty, high light-reflection, lasting efficiency 
and incombustibility— Acoustone is actually low in cost. Be sure of having all five es- 


sentials of efficient acoustical tile—Quiet with Acoustone! 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


- USG sound-control service includes absorption treatments and materials to clarify hear- 

4. LASTING EFFICIENCY — VACUUM CLEANED ing and reduce noise—also sound-insulation to reduce the travel of objectionable noise 
AT LOW COST—ALSO PAINTABLE from room to room. USG acoustical engineers are always available to assist you 

: ] in an advisory capacity, without obligating you in any way. Ss 

SEND FOR FREE AUTHENTIC BOOKLET ON SOUND CONTROL 


* Registered Trade-mark 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada, Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
O Please send free booklet, “Quiet” O Please send an Acoustical Engineer aB-9 
Name.... 
Qeoustone 
Address... 


5. HIGH ble CUTS COST ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION 


OF LIGHTING UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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her Boss 





Cup 
I Mi a good secretary to him 
and he knows it. But I do wish he 
weren’t so old-fashioned. He’s not 
an old-fogey, really. As a matter of 
fact, he’s real nice looking. But I 
know what those wrinkles creeping 
around his eyes are from. He thinks 
it’s hard work. I know it’s because 
he does some things two or three 
times when he could get them done 
at once. 

“Take the correspondence, for 
instance. He reads the letters when 
they come in—puts them to one side 
to answer later—all in a bunch. If 
he had an Ediphone at his elbow, 
he’d just pick up the receiver and 
answer right away — no different 
than using his telephone. 

“Of course, I’m not complaining 
...-much, I mean. He means to get 
his dictation done before he leaves 
the office at noon. But he seldom 
does. And there I am explaining to 
the boy-friend why I’m late again. 
And he doesn’t get to his golf game 
after all—or he misses seeing that 


A Secretary 
talks about 





important customer he surely meant 
to see that afternoon. 

“Really, I think ke’s awfully 
foolish. He’s letting detail ride him 
too hard. He and I could both get 
lots more done if he’d adopt Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. He’d have a 
better job. And so would I.” 

7 7 ry 
An Ediphone permits you to handle 
instructions, memos, inquiries, let- 
ters, reminder-dates, the minute you 
think about them...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Edi- 
phone. Investigate! For details tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. A37, Thomas A. Edison, 


Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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10 miles which, of course, is 6 cents per 
mile. 

The rate of allowances for Class “B” 
and Class “C” territories also is higher, 
Class “B” applies to territories in large 
cities of over 500,000 population, where 
there are numerous traffic stops, and also 
applies to country territory where only a 
small percentage of the roads are hard- 
surfaced. Class “C” territory covers ter- 
ritories where the roads are exceedingly 
mountainous or where some special con- 
dition justifies a higher allowance. 


The Business Show 
To the Editor: 


I understand there will be a National 
Business Show held in New York in 
October. Will you please let me know the 
exact date and location of the show and 
whether AMERICAN Business will have a 
display? Also where can I apply for 
tickets?—R. P. Hice1ns, Chicago. 


Mr. Hicerns: You are right. The Na- 
tional Business Show, “America’s Eff- 
ciency Exposition,” will be held.in New 
York, October 18 to 23, 1937. Our spies 
report that a number of manufacturers 
are working on some unusually interest- 
ing displays and that here visitors will 
see some startling innovations in office 
machinery and equipment of all kinds. 
The exposition will be held in Commerce 
Hall, Port Authority Building. Almost 
any manufacturer of office equipment will 
have tickets to distribute for the asking. 
Dartnell and American Bustness will 
have a booth, attended by several officers 
of the company. We shall be glad to 
forward you tickets to the show with our 
compliments and, of course, this goes for 
other subscribers too. 


Receivables 
To the Editor: 


It would be interesting to us to ascer- 
tain how firms operating branches make a 
monthly cut-off on accounts receivable. 
Our problem is this: 

Receivables are consolidated here at 
Detroit. We do the billing only for De- 
troit and Peru plants. Our large plant in 
Milwaukee and our small plant in 
Houston, Texas, do their own billing. In- 
voice copies are sent here for posting. 
This involves delays and we are conse- 
quently continually late in getting cus- 
tomers’ statements into the mail. 

The only way to remedy this situation 
as I see it is to make a cut-off about the 
twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of each 
month on receivables. I hesitate to make 
this recommendation unless it is supported 
by precedent in some other organizations 
with a similar set-up—Myron Hitt, 
Square D Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Huu: A large number of com- 
panies cut off receivables around the 
twenty-fifth of the month and ren:er 
their statements on that basis. Inter- 
national Silver Company follows this plan 
as does the Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Some concerns print on statements 
information indicating the date on which 
receivables are cut off. 
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To the Editor: 


Will you please be kind enough to send 
me any data or information which you 
may have on the practicality of using the 
13-month business year.—J. H. Harpy, 
the Chattanooga Medicine Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Mr. Harpy: Many companies, some of 
them the most prominent in their indus- 
tries, have found the 13-month business 
year extremely workable. The mere fact 
that these companies use the plan is evi- 
dence of its usefulness and worth. Some 
of the many companies which have 
adopted the 13-month business year are: 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kendall Mills, 
Jewel Tea Company, Hickok Manufac- 
turing Company, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Graton & Knight Company, Hearst 
Publications, Square D Company, Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products Corpora- 
tion, the Maytag Company, Time, Inc., 
Fuller Brush Company. 


Wants Addresses 
To the Editor: 


In the August volume of American 
Business we are interested in receiving 
the manufacturer’s name and address on 
the following items: Hand-operated du- 
plicator and Carstenite, both of which 
were described on page 56.—J. Sa.rz- 
MAN, Germuntown Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Satrzman: The hand-operated, ro- 
tary-type duplicating machine is manu- 
factured by Ditto, Inc. Harrison at 
Oakley Streets, Chicago. Carstenite, the 
fibre board with a surface of real wood, 
is manufactured by the Algoma Plywood 
and Veneer Company, 1236 No. Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 


“System” Safes 


To the Editor: 


In a recent issue of American Bust- 
NEss appeared an article called “Mobile 
Record Safe.” We are interested in this 
Junior Rekordesk Safe and should like to 
get in touch with the manufacturer. Will 
you please advise us of their address?— 
C. H. Pravucue, vice president, Williams 
Furniture Company, Richmond, Indiana. 


Mr. Pravcue: For further informa- 
tion on the Junior Rekordesk Safe we 
refer you to the Diebold Safe & Lock 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


Your column in the August issue of 
American Business under the heading, 
“Next Month in Business,” by Edgar 
Paul Hermann, lists Connecticut Income 
Taxes due on September 1. This we be- 
lieve is an error. Beginning with the re- 
turn for the year 1936, due April 1, 1937, 
the tax was due with the report.—R. T. 
Yate, auditor, the Bay Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


OFFERS A NEW PLAN OF 
Executive Training 








HE next five years, even 

though they be years of pros- 
perity, will prove a more severe test of 
personal and executive competence than 
any similar period in the past. Men who 
want to win financial independence must 
meet a new set of requirements. There 
will be none of the indiscriminate, get- 
rich-quick prosperity of the last boom. 
A higher order of business knowledge, 
executive training, and understanding of 
the new rules of industry will be the price 
of better-than-average income. 

For twenty-seven years, The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been meeting each 
new business period with a plan of busi- 
ness and executive training geared to the 
needs of the day. Thousands of men have 





profited by this training, includ- 

ing many who are now heads of 
leading American corporations. NOW to 
meet fully the new conditions and new 
problems of TODAY, the Institute has 
formulated a NEW PLAN that will meet 
most effectively your personal require- 
ments for growth and progress; that will 
equip you to command a higher place in 
American business life. 

In this new executive training, the In- 
stitute offers you the ideas, experience, 
and judgment of the most successful 
business men in the country, formulated 
and organized to give you a confident 
mastery of tested, modern business prin- 
ciples and methods. Its value is beyond 
price to any man with enough vision and 
ambition to accept it. 


If You Are Seeking Financial Security 
Send for "ForGING AHEAD IN BusiINEss"™ 


HIS is a new edition of the famous book 

that has started so many thousands on 
the road to greater-than-average success. 
To you its value depends entirely on your- 
self, on what you want, and on how strong 
your determination is to get it. Most readers 
of this page will not even bother to send for 
this book. Some will send for it and do noth- 
ing about it. A few will read it, will grasp 
the importance of its message, and will go 
ahead to win greater influence and larger 
income. To the right man, the information 


and inspiration of this book can mean finan- 
cial independence. 


Among the dozens of American business 
leaders who have helped to build the Insti- 
tute’s Course and Service are J. C. Penney, 
Chairman, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. Chester, 
Chairman, General Foods Corp.; David 
Sarnoff, President, Radio Corp. of America; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp.; J. S. Tritle, Vice- 
Pres., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


HAT will it mean to you to be guided and inspired 

by the experience and judgment of such men, as out- 
lined in the Institute’s Course? If you are thinking seriously 
of the business and financial problems of the next few years, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for you. The 
coupon will bring a copy free. 





Name 


Position 


TO THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


117 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Please mail to me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business. 


Business Address secasissnitecemmeiacos ; 











THE a Business 





we published an editorial 
under the head, “A Fate- 
ful Decision.” Perhaps you 
recall it. It referred to the 
impending political cam- 
paign and contained this 
statement: “It is regret- 
table that the issue takes 
this form .. . It is bound 
to provoke class hatreds. 
It is bound to sow the seed 


J. a year ago on this page 


men are banding together 
to get by direct action 
what they have been unable 
to win through peaceful 
means. The prediction is made that if John L. Lewis 
succeeds in ‘cracking’ the metal trades he may be the 
next Democratic presidential nominee. Business must 
squarely face the fact that a Labor Party is in the 
making. It might easily supersede the present Demo- 
cratic Party in 1940, just as the Labour Party in 
Great Britain superseded the old Liberal Party there.” 
This was written before the political campaign opened. 
It brought a storm of abuse upon us, especially from 
some of our subscribers in the South, one of whom 
declared we stunk of cellophane and needed a bath! 
Well, that was a year ago. Since then a lot of water 
has gone over the dam in Washington. We wonder 
how some of our ex-subscribers south of the Mason 
and Dixon line feel now about things. 


The Next Depression 


There is growing up in this country a conviction 
that the next depression will hit us in the fall of 1940 
and that it will be a ripsnorter. We have always had 
depressions and will therefore continue to have them, 
so runs the logic. But we should not forget that these 
ups and downs occurred under a rigid international 
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of social unrest. Even now,, 





money policy (the gold standard) which was set up 
by Great Britain in cooperation with other nations, 
but which she replaced by a new system at the Ottawa 
Economic Conference in 1932. To fully grasp the 
significance of this tremendous change it is necessary 
to read the Ottawa Monetary Report which an- 
nounces eight distinct monetary revolutions. Ap- 
parently these are slowly but surely bringing into 
world-wide use a monetary system completely inde- 
pendent of gold, based on paper. This paper is backed 
by the combined stabilization funds of six cooperating 
nations and amounts to some eighteen billion dollars. 
These funds are under British management since 
Britain is the largest importer of foodstuffs among 
the nations. Thus, if there is a short crop throughout 
the world, which means there will be more money than 
goods, prices will rise ; contrariwise, if there are more 
goods than money, prices will fall. The equalization 
funds are brought into action whenever prices and 
money get out of balance. Thus prices will be controlled 
and depressions eliminated. Whether that is expect- 
ing too much of our new system is any man’s guess. It 
requires cooperation among the nations to make it 
work, for no one country can regulate its own price 
levels as we found when Great Britain went off gold 
and brought our price structure tumbling down in 
1931. But if it does work—and it has worked for five 
years—it is entirely probable that so long as we stay 
out of war and continue to cooperate with the othe: 
five nations as we are now doing, there need be no 
depression in 1940 as our gloomy friends foresee. 


Tomorrow's Leaders 


The man I am thinking about began his career, as 
so many others have done, selling books door to door. 
He saved his commissions and soon had a business of 
his own. In time this business grew to be one of the 
great educational institutions of the country, extend- 
ing a helping hand to thousands upon thousands of 
Americans who could not afford a college education, 
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but who wanted to educaie themselves at home. This 
man rendered a great service to society. He achieved, 
by virtue of that service, influence, fame and wealth. 
But death, the great leveler, whose knock must some 
day come at every office door, overtook this man even 
as he planned for the future. It now falls to those who 
worked with him to carry on. I do not doubt that they 
will carry La Salle to new peaks of service and influ- 
ence. Yet Mr. Chapline’s passing should none the less 
be a warning to other business men. We are all so busy 
with the problems of today that we have little time 
(o think of tomorrow. But one of these days the knock 
will come at your door. Will you be ready? Will there 
be in your organization a group of executives trained 
and capable of lifting your burden and shouldering it 
successfully? Here is a duty we owe not only to our 
stockholders, who after all might be able to afford to 
lose their money, but to our employees who might not 
be able to afford to lose their jobs. 


China Eggs 


A sales manager asked me the other day if we had 
ever made a survey to determine the percentage of his 
time the average salesman devotes to developing new 
accounts, and that spent serving old accounts. He said 
he had noticed an increasing tendency on the part of 
his salesmen to devote more and more time to “visit- 
ing” old accounts and less and less time in beating the 
bushes for new business. Yet he pointed out that the 
growth of a business depends upon the ability of the 
sales force to do a replacement job plus. In other 
words, the sales force should be charged not only 
with maintaining the number of accounts needed to 
give the required volume of business, but with enough 
new accounts to keep the business moving ahead. To 
be sure there is nothing novel in this principle. It is as 
old as selling itself. Yet how many sales managers 
have ever set up a standard which would give their 
salesmen some idea of how much time should be spent 
prospecting for prospects? Probably not many. The 
time now is favorable to opening up new accounts. 
Business is good and getting better. Business men are 
thinking in terms of expansion. Why not give each 
salesman a “new business” quota and hang up a prize 
for those who beat it? 


Sentimental Americans 


A common criticism of Americans by the French 
is that we are a foolishly sentimental people. And it is 
true that in our business and in our political thinking 
we are moved by sentiment more often than by logic 
or truths. Speaking before the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Alfred P. Haake, managing director of the 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, 
after first expressing doubt that labor had any inten- 
tion of becoming management, pointed out how we mix 
methods and objectives. “It is typically American,” 
he said, “for us to accept a man’s methods because 
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we admire his objectives.” Most business men, I am 
sure, admire the objectives of the present administra- 
tion. At least business men accept the premise that 
our national prosperity depends upon prosperity of 
the masses, rather than of classes. But they cannot 
accept the methods being used to attain the desired 
objective. They don’t believe it can be obtained by 
price inflation. “Sooner of later,” wrote the chairman 
of General Motors Corporation in his July 28 letter 
to stockholders, “the fact will be recognized that 
sound and desirable progress, reflecting a higher 
standard of living, never can be possible by the policy 
of arbitrarily increasing wages, shortening hours and 
reducing efficiency, without regard to the effect on 
real prices. Higher real wages and shorter hours, 
highly desirable objectives, are a by-product of tech- 
nological advance. It is an evolutionary, and cannot 


be a revolutionary, process.” 


Are private secretaries necessary? Like all such 
questions, it is debatable. There are, of course, thou- 
sands of women in secretarial positions who are worth 
many times what they are paid. There are some who 
know more than the boss about his job. And there 
are those who are just excess baggage. Now that in- 
creasing costs make retrenchment necessary in office 
administration, it might not be a bad idea to consider 
the secretary problem. “Since the depression,” said a 
friend of mine who is an operating executive for one of 
the western railroads, “we have employed a number 
of college graduates for secretarial jobs, with the re- 
sult that we now have an ‘upper crust’ in the office who 
feel they are above the others socially and show it. 
They go about with their noses in the air and soon 
get themselves thoroughly hated. This leads to cliques, 
and cliques always are bad in an office. These private 
secretaries also have a way of taking on special privi- 
leges. They get the idea that they are only supposed 
to take orders from one man, and do only his work. 
They cruise around the office visiting, taking up the 
time of those who have work to do. If they are young, 
and not hard to look at, they soon find it necessary to 
spend more and more time with a notebook in front 
of them laughing at the boss’ wise cracks and consoling 
him over personal difficulties. So we’re going to have 
a housecleaning. It’s going to be tough for some of 
the baby dolls to have to go to work, and for some 
of the boys to lose their office wives, but it has got to 
be done. We can’t have luxuries in the office and pay 
the new wage scale in the shops.” Now, I suspect my 
friend is a bit dyspeptic. Perhaps he was disappointed 
in love during his youth. But in any office where there 
really are office wives, it might be a good idea to figure 
out some way whereby they spend less time entertain- 


ing their office hubsands and devote more time work- 
ing for the business as a whole. A typing department 
with dictating machines is one solution.—QJ. C. A. 
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FRANK PHILLIPS — 


The Bartlesville Independent 


Every business man in America will be proud to read this ex- 


citing story of a country banker from lowa who waded into the 


hard-fighting oil industry, weathered the bitter competition, 
created his own distribution system and built the $300,000,000 


Phillips Petroleum Company, famous for steady profit-making 


— years ago Frank 
Phillips bought a “talking ma- 
chine” and gave free concerts to 
farmers out in the country, just to 
draw a crowd together and sell 
them furniture polish. Although his 
success was remarkable, it is prob- 
able that none of his customers ever 
suspected that he would one day be 
the head of a $300,000,000 com- 
pany unique in a great industry. 

Yet many of the same funda- 
mental principles employed in sell- 
ing furniture polish were used later 
to build his great company. This is 
the story of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company, a company which in 
twenty years has lifted itself from 
relative obscurity as a_ small, 
$2,000,000 oil-producing company 
to one of the strongest of the in- 
dependents in a bitterly competi- 
tive business. 

If you live between the lakes and 
the gulf, east of the Sierras and 
west of the Alleghanies, you have 
probably remarked upon _ the 
growth of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company’s retail outlets. But be- 
fore you noticed the Phillips gaso- 
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line stations, there was a long and 
uphill fight to establish this com- 
pany, first as a producer, next as a 
refiner, then as a leader in petro- 
leum research, and finally as a fully 
integrated oil company. This great 
independent company today has 
facilities for handling petroleum 
and its products from the bowels 
of the earth right up through the 
various processes until it is poured, 
in the form of gasoline or oil, into 
your car, or until in the form of 
bottled gas it furnishes the heat for 
cooking millions of meals. 

In a striking way this quality of 
independence makes itself appar- 
ent. Approaching for the first time 
the little Osage Hills city of Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, a stranger who 
is not familiar with the history of 
the oil industry is apt to stare in 
wonderment at the modern 14- 
story office building which rises out 
of the rolling sweep of hills which 
were the first in Oklahoma to yield 
oil. Bartlesville nestles in a shallow 
valley. It’s a trim little city, off the 
beaten path. This modern 14-story 
office building dwarfs all other 





Although his work keeps him in New York 
much of the time Frank Phillips has never 
lost his love for the colorful garb of the 
Osage Hills country of Oklahoma 
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buildings around it. The red terra 
cotta roof of its tower may be seen 
from afar. For miles around there 
is no other structure of its size. In 
Bartlesville you ask questions 
about the building and are in- 
formed that the most independent 
figure in the oil industry built it 
there and, if matters keep on pro- 
gressing as they have the last few 
years, a still larger and more im- 
posing structure soon will sup- 
plant the one you’ve just been in- 
quiring about. 

“If you’re looking for outward 
signs of Frank Phillips’ independ- 
ent nature,” a Bartlesville business 
man told the writer, “there it is— 
that building. You see, Frank 
Phillips never followed the crowd. 
If he had followed it that building 
never would have gone up there.” 

The building houses the general 
offices or G.H.Q. of the Phillips 
Petroleum Company, and the story 
of how it came to rise in Bartles- 
ville is not altogether the story of 
Frank Phillips’ interest in building 
up a small Osage Hills town. It is 
a highlight in the story of his in- 
dependence. 

The first oil well in Oklahoma 
was sunk in Bartlesville in 1897. 
Almost overnight Bartlesville be- 
came the mushroom center of an oil 
rush. Oil companies established 
headquarters in the towa, carried 
on operations, then moved on to 
other promising oil country. Even- 
tually most of these companies 
established permanent headquar- 
ters in the same larger Oklahoma 
town to the south of Bartlesville. 
But Frank Phillips continued to 
live and do business in Bartlesville 
and build his independent organiza- 
tion. In due time up sprang the fine, 
14-story office building in Bartles- 
ville. It was a landmark at once. 

The decision to concentrate in 
Bartlesville the general offices of 
Phillips Petroleum bears neatly 
upon the question of independence. 
Because other oil companies had 
established headquarters in the 
same large Oklahoma town there 
were brought together in the same 
city hundreds of oil company execu- 
tives and employees. At that time 
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Frank Phillips uses planes whenever possible. Secretaries keep a record of his time in the 
air and the distance traveled and check it against time which would have been required to 
cover the same distance by train or automobile. The result is considered by Mr. Phillips as 
time due him personally for purposes such as travel for pleasure or riding over his ranch 


the oil stampede was at its height. 
Wild rumors were let loose in vol- 
leys. Speculation knew no bounds. 
Everybody watched the crowd, did 
what the crowd did and very often 
regretted it. Isolated in Bartles- 
ville, away from the center of ru- 
mor, speculation and confusion, 
Frank Phillips, and the organiza- 
tion he was gathering around him, 
were able quietly to formulate and 
execute independent plans and poli- 
cies and to pioneer in oil produc- 
tion and conservation. 

The contrasting figures—$2,- 
000,000 twenty years ago, $300,- 
000,000 today—suggest an answer 
to the queries: Has it paid Frank 
Phillips and his company to main- 
tain an independent position? 
What specific things has Phillips 
done to establish and safeguard his 
company’s What 
type of man is Phillips and what 
of his background, education and 
experience? 

At home in Oklahoma, and in the 
financial centers of the country, 
those who have most closely watch- 
ed and studied the career of Phillips 
and the growth of his company, 
offer the same general observations. 
“No man owns Frank Phillips and 





independence? 





no man can tell Frank Phillips 
what he must do.” This represents 
one effort to explain his success as 
an independent. “Frank Phillips 
made the most out of what other 
men didn’t make the most out of.” 
This statement epitomizes one of 
the fundamentals in his career; 
goes to the very heart of it. “Frank 
Phillips stayed on the home ground 
and took care of the business at 
hand.” This observation would in- 
dicate that he has never been an 
absentee. Asked by this writer to 
sum up in fewest words the chief 
factors responsible for the inde- 
pendent position of his company, 
Frank Phillips said, “Organiza- 
tion and the right kind of financ- 
ing.” Generalizations are these. 
They tell nothing of the detailed 
processes by which the independ- 
ence was built into Phillips Petro- 
leum and maintained through peri- 
ods when the oil industry was 
fraught with peril and uncertainty 
and sometimes dangerously near 
chaos. 

The circumstances of Phillips’ 
birth and bringing-up doubtless 
had much to do with the formation 
of his strong ideas about independ- 
ence. For one thing he came of 
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parents who were American pio- 
neers and early in his youth he 
knew the necessity of digging hard 
for whatever he got. For another 
thing, he always has had a deep 
respect for human imagination and 
the limitless power of an idea. 
Zarly this year he offered to the 
graduating class of Kansas State 
College this observation, “Fortu- 
nately in mental activity no limita- 
tion is imposed. Imagination and 
the wonderful mental process of 
man cannot and never will be 
hampered or even stultified by laws 
or combinations of circumstances.” 

The man who made that state- 


ment had been born in a log cabin 
home in Scotia Greeley County, 
Nebraska, the first white child 
born there and the first of ten chil- 
dren born to Lewis F. and Lucinda 
J. Phillips who had left Ohio to 
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join the hazardous overland trek 
into frontier wilderness. He was 
born November 28, 1873. The 
family was not blessed with even a 
modicum of wealth but it was 
highly respected. In addition to 
farming under difficult conditions, 
the elder Phillips was called upon 
by the pioneer Nebraska commu- 
nity to serve as its first county 
judge. Court was held in the log 
‘abin and a replica of that wilder- 
ness home and seat of pioneer jus- 
tice now serves as a dining room on 
the Phillips ranch near Bartles- 
ville, upon ground from which 
Frank Phillips first got oil. 

A grasshopper pestilence which 
swept over Nebraska drove the 
family into Iowa, where, near 
Gravity, the family resettled on a 
60-acre farm. Young Frank at- 
tended an Iowa country school 










































The countryside around Bartlesville, not 


as this Phillips Petroleum crude still 





until he was 14. This schooling 
represents the only formal educa- 
tion he received. An Iowa country 
weekly of that time described the 
Phillips family as “good country 
people doing their best with a small 
farm.” Mrs. Phillips spent long 
hours over her kitchen stove and 
mending basket. As soon as the 
children were able to do so they 
shared in the farm work. Quitting 
school at 14, Frank left the farm to 
work in a barbershop and learn the 
trade. 

Iowans have never lost interest 
in the career of Frank Phillips. 
With his rise to eminence in bank- 
ing and oil he has become a figure 
of challenging interest to Iowans. 
About his youthful experiences in 
Iowa many stories are told, each 
one emphasizing some incident in 
his early career that throws light 
upon the character of the man self- 
described as an independent of the 
strongest nature. 

That he possessed imagination 
and used it as a boy is the point 
brought out in a story told of his 
determination to go to town when 
the odds were against him. His 
mother had refused him permission 
to go because, at the moment, he 
had no clean trousers to wear. One 
pair of overalls were clean but un- 
fortunately the seat was completely 
out and Mrs. Phillips had not had 
time to patch them. Young Frank 
donned the overalls, stood with his 
back against the wall and asked 
his preoccupied mother if he 
couldn’t go to town in the clean 
overalls he had found. Mrs. Phillips 
looked up from her work, saw that 
they were clean, forgot about the 
big hole in the seat, and gave her 
consent. Frank backed out of the 
room and went to town only to re- 
turn and suffer punishment for 
making use of a bright idea which 
was not in agreement with Mrs. 
Phillips’ ideas upon the subject of 


(Continued on page 14) 


discipline. 





long ago roamed by Indians, is dotted with 
landmarks typical of the oil industry such 
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Although now approaching 65, 
Frank Phillips possesses keen 
powers of observation and a mem- 
ory which instantly recalls in de- 
tail incidents associated with his 
boyhood. His ability to discern and 
analyze a situation and make the 
most out of it—a faculty which 
proved of great value in the build- 
ing of his enterprises—developed 
early in his life and old-timers in 
Iowa cite an incident to prove it. 
When the circus came to town the 
family pocketbook was too slim to 
permit of sending all ten Phillips 
children to the circus. So the 
youngsters got together and dele- 
gated Frank to attend the circus 
and bring back to them a full ac- 
count of everything he had seen. 
He missed nothing and forgot no 
detail in relaying to his brothers 
and sisters what he had seen under 
the big canvas top and on the cir- 
cus grounds. 

Frank Phillips undoubtedly 
reached a pivotal point in his career 
when, after an apprenticeship in 
barbering, he opened a seven-chair 
barbershop in the basement of John 
Gibson’s bank building in Creston, 
Iowa. I asked Phillips if he cared to 


have included in this article refer- 
ence to the fact that he had been 
a barber. 

“Why not?” he shot back. 
“What’s wrong with the barber 
business? It’s an honest business. 
It was hard work and it provided 
a service the community needed. 
About everybody in Iowa knows I 
have been a barber—and a good 
one. Out in Iowa the folks are ac- 
customed to hearing me referred to 
as the young fellow who went from 
barber to banker.” 

Early in his experience as a bar- 
ber Phillips developed and trade- 
marked a hair tonic known as 
Phillips’ Mountain Sage Hair 
Tonic. One of its chief ingredients 
was rain water and he did not hesi- 
tate to exploit this ingredient, re- 
minding his customers that rain 
water contained certain properties 
beneficial to hair. No one ever saw 
a bald animal, his argument ran, 
and about the only liquid ever ap- 
plied to the hair of animals is rain- 
water. Phillips’ Mountain Sage 
Hair Tonic contributed heavily to 
the success of Frank Phillips’ 
barbershop, for it was a special 
feature other barbershops did not 


Citizens Fight Anti-Selling Laws 


HEN the United States Su- 

preme Court last spring up- 
held the Green River (Wyoming) 
ordinance against house-to-house 
selling it was predicted by many in 
the sales field that business was in 
for a new lot of drastic anti-selling 
ordinances. 

Several towns and villages did 
pass similar ordinances, but so far 
they have not fared so well, and the 
threatened barrier against legiti- 
mate house-to-house selling has 
failed to arise. 

Emmetsburg, Iowa, passed such 
an ordinance which was tested by 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. In a re- 
cent decision Judge James DeLand 
of the District Court of Iowa 
ruled that the method of selling em- 
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ployed by the Real Silk salesman 
under arrest was not peddling and 
that the Emmetsburg ordinance 
could not interfere with Real Silk 
salesmen because they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

In Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
local merchants brought pressure 
on the city commissioners to pass a 
version of the Green River ordi- 
nance, which specifically forbids so- 
liciting of business from housewives 
without their express invitation. 
But the voters of Aberdeen resented 
the ordinance and quickly pre- 
sented a petition, signed by 15 per 
cent of the voters of the city, re- 
questing that the ordinance be set 
aside. The city commissioners, im- 
pressed by this showing of voters, 


offer. Ultimately Phillips owned all 
the barber shops in Creston. 
From this, and other accounts of 
his early experience at selling, it 
becomes evident that early in life 
Frank Phillips displayed showman- 
ship in selling. One of the great 
triumphs in the early stages of his 
career as an oil man came when he 
first organized Phillips Petroleum. 
Capital was needed. Though a com- 
paratively unknown figure in the 
great financial center in New York 
City he went directly there and, in 
the course of a brief interview, dis- 
posed of $5,000,000 worth of stock 
to one of the leading and most con- 
servative investors in the country. 
No attempt will be made here to 
vouch for the authenticity of this 
version of his transition from bar- 
ber to banker. A pioneer Iowa 
clergyman has often related it. It 
is to this effect: Frank Phillips was 
a tall, energetic, blue-eyed young 
fellow with an engaging personality 
when he opened his seven-chair bar- 
ber shop in the basement of John 
Gibson’s bank in Creston. In due 
time Frank met Jane, the banker’s 
daughter—a young lady of inde- 
pendent means (Continued on page 56) 


rescinded the ordinance promptly. 

In Delaware, Ohio, Mayor Sid- 
ney A. Rowland vetoed another 
version of the Green River ordi- 
nance, stating that it was too pa- 
ternal and that, although there 
might be some abuses in house-to- 
house selling, it was clearly not the 
right of the city to prevent its resi- 
dents from buying from whom they 
choose. 

The Green’ River ordinance was 
unanimously defeated in Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin, and in an elec- 
tion in Palo Alto, California, the 
vote against the ordinance was six 
to one. The city attorney of Salem, 
New Jersey, advised the council of 
his city against even considering 
the measure. 
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When the Time Comes 
To Fire a Nan 


ged long ago a business friend 
of mine found it necessary to 
let a man whom he greatly liked 
ont of his organization. For several 
years these two men had worked 
together building up a small busi- 
ness. The younger man had given 
the best he had to the job. He had 
worked long and hard without com- 
plaint. He had been satisfied with a 
salary that was a third of what he 
might have been making, in fact a 
third of what he did make when the 
break finally came. But with all his 
fine loyalty and willingness, he just 
didn’t have what it took for that 
particular job, and the elder man 
had to cut the Gordian knot; he 
had to fire him. 

But instead of explaining the 
situation personally and making 
the younger man understand that 
what he was doing was for the best 
of all concerned, the elder man 
chose the easiest way out. He 
waited until he was out of town and 
then wrote the younger man that, 
much as he hated to do it, it was 
necessary to make a change, so his 
services would no longer be re- 
quired. He enclosed a check for a 
month’s salary and no doubt felt 
that he was treating his young 
assistant quite handsomely. And, if 
the transaction be judged on a 
dollar-and-cents basis, probably he 
was fair enough. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
corporations, and some of them the 
biggest in the country, which don’t 
even take the trouble to write a 
polite note to a man slated for the 
chute. When he returns from lunch 
some day he finds a neatly typed 
card on his desk, stating with acid 
coolness that his services with the 
company were terminated by action 
of the board of directors. One par- 
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ticular company, a publishing com- 
pany incidentally, is noted for the 
high salaries it pays its executives 
but also its cold-blooded method of 
getting rid of those whom the man- 
agement feels are no longer profit- 
able to the business. And, mind you, 
this cute little custom of standing a 
card against the inkwell is not con- 
fined to the rank and file. I know a 
$20,000-a-year advertising execu- 
tive who found one on his desk just 
that way. He doesn’t know yet why 
they fired him. He was too mad to 
ask and no one volunteered the in- 
formation. 

But these are exceptions, for the 
great majority of managers treat 
those whom they must fire as they 
would like to have those they are 
firmg treat them under reversed 
circumstances. I don’t think there 
is any job more distasteful than to 
have to tell a man whom you genu- 
inely like in a personal way, that 
he has got to get out for the good 
of the business. It is easy to under- 
stand, if you have had the experi- 
ence, why a soft-hearted manager 
might resort to a letter, even 
though he knows down in his heart 
that he is doing a cowardly thing. 
It is easy to understand why, in 
large organizations where there are 
thousands of employees, the little 
blue ticket is sometimes used. But 
it has always seemed to me that fir- 
ing a man was just as important 
as hiring him; and while I have had 
to sever relations with a goodly 
number of men who just didn’t 
have what it took to put themselves 
across, in every case I have en- 
deavored to send the man away 
with renewed confidence in himself, 
and a kindly feeling toward the 
company which I represent. 

The first step in firing a man is 


The chilly blue-ticket method of notifying a 
man of dismissal has robbed many a cap- 
able man of his self-respect 


to realize that because he did not 
“click” in the job he held with us, 
it by no means follows that he will 
not make good under different con- 
ditions. That should not be hard to 
realize, for after all if we picked the 
man as a winner in the beginning it 
should help us save our own self- 
respect to concede that he may be 
a square peg in a round hole. We 
can well afford to be generous. 
Next think of the things which 
the man does well and which if 
properly encouraged might carry 
him to great success. Praise him for 
those virtues or talents, for seldom 
is there a man who does not do 
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something well, even though it may 
be only a matter of making friends 
easily or talking fluently. Explain 
that it is unfortunate that’ in the 
job you have had to give him there 
has not been more opportunity to 
exercise those positive qualities 
with which he is blessed. Suggest to 
him that were it possible for him to 
find a position in which those quali- 
ties could be developed and capi- 
talized, he would probably be quite 
successful. For you would be telling 
him the truth. The greatest reason 
for failure among men and women 
in business is that too many of us 
are unfitted for the work we are 
doing ; we don’t like it, and because 
we don’t like it we do it indiffer- 
ently ; we may even go through life 
without ever having a chance to do 


IF YOUR 
SALESIMEN 
GO int0 A 
TRIL-SPIN 


the thing we could do really well. 

With that groundwork laid, pro- 
ceed to sell the man “off” the job 
with the same care that you sold 
him “on” the job at the beginning. 
That is not hypocrisy either. The 
man in all probability is a misfit, 
and you are doing him a real favor 
by getting him out of a job which 
might easily prove to be one of 
those ruts which all too often turn 
out to be graves. He may not see it 
at the time; but he will later. If a 
chap has the right stuff in him, 
sooner or later he will find himself. 

Now there probably are some of 
my readers who will scoff at the 
idea of wasting time “easing out” 
a man who has outlived his useful- 
ness to the business. Some men are 
by nature inconsiderate of an- 


T MIGHT be that they have be- 

come unsold on the company 
and its policies. 

Or they may believe what the 
buyers tell them about their prod- 
uct being too high priced and not 
as good as their competitor’s. 

Or they may be off their feed and 
a bit dyspeptic due to overeating. 

Or they may have lost their per- 
spective and sense of humor; they 
may be seeing only the dark side of 
the picture. 

Or they may have become care- 
less in their appearance and go 
about looking like bums rather 
than business men. 

Or they may have developed “the 
country is going to hell” complex 
and spend time they should be using 
to get business airing their views as 
to what is wrong with the govern- 
ment. 

Or they may be nesting on too 
many china eggs; spending too 
much time calling on people who 
they think are “hot” prospects but 
who really are only kidding the 
poor chaps along. 

Or they may have a bad case of 
jitters—afraid to hit the tough 
ones; afraid of this and afraid of 
that. 

Or they may be spreading their 


other’s feelings. There are the top- 
sergeant sort of managers whio 
pride themselves on being hard- 
boiled. But even so, have they the 
right to steal from another man his 
most priceless possession—his self- 
confidence and self-respect? Any 
man who does that is little better 
than an ordinary blackjack artist. 
When we hire a man we make our- 
selves responsible for him. If he 
fails, that failure is on our shoul- 
ders. The least we can do, under 
such circumstances, is to sever re- 
lations in a way which will leave us 
both with our original self-respect. 
For make no mistake, our measure 
as a manager depends quite as much 
on our ability to sell a man “off” 
the job, as upon our ability to sell 
him “fon” the job. 


efforts too thinly; instead of con- 
centrating on a few good prospects 
they are doing a half-baked job on 
too many. 

Or they may have acquired that 
“what’s the use feeling,” you know, 
the idea that no matter how much 
work they do the company won’t 
appreciate it anyway. 

Or they may have developed the 
habit of depending on a few old, 
unusually good accounts for the 
volume, letting the much needed 
new business go to competitors. 

Or they may be burning up gas 
looking only for big orders. 

Or they forget that a salesman’s 
job is to get orders and not merely 
maintain friendly relations with 
hospitable buyers. 

Or they may have let success 
turn their heads and developed 
such a case of ego that they are 
pain in the neck to everybody. 

Or they might have forgotte 
how to sell and gone soft. 

But the most probable thing 
all is that they are not spending : 
much time as they should face to 
face with buyers. It is safe to say 
that nine out of ten salesmen get 
that way every so often. It’s the 
sales manager’s job to see that they 
snap out of it. 
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When a Product Gathers Dust on 


N MODERN department store 
merchandising the big problem 
for the manufacturer of a com- 
paratively small volume or season- 
able item is to keep his product 
from becoming lost in the intensive 
battle for display and counter 
space. With thousands of manufac- 
turers fighting for the attention of 
sales clerks and for display space 
in windows, atop counters, near 
cash registers, or for displays in 
favored “hot-spots,” it takes a 
good merchandising idea to lift a 
product off the shelves out into the 
open where the throngs of cus- 
tomers literally cannot miss it. 

Such an idea boosted sales for 
the Reefer-Galler Company, manu- 
facturers of moth-killing prepara- 
tions. Instead of asking a store to 
give them extra display space dur- 
ing the season when moth-eradi- 
cators sell most-rapidly, the com- 
pany presented a merchandising 
plan designed to boost sales for the 
store. This plan was to build a 
counter display around a strik- 
ing modernistically painted back- 
ground. illustrating the fate of 
moths which have been sent to the 
happy hunting ground, and call it 
the “Anti-Moth Clinic.” The dis- 
play featured moth-killing prod- 
ucts and equipment made by 
Reefer-Galler and the “clinic” was 
in charge of a trained representa- 
tive of the manufacturer who ad- 
vised customers on the best way of 
eradicating moths. 

Chief advantage of the “clinic” 
to the store, however, was that it 
served to attract attention not only 
to the Reefer-Galler products, but 
to various related products dis- 
played near the clinic such as cedar 
chests and cedarized garment bags. 
While not competitive to the anti- 
moth preparations, such items were 
associated with the idea of preserv- 
ing garments against becoming a 
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The product which isn’t big enough to rate a department of its own may become lost in the 
shuffle in department store merchandising, but if the manufacturer will furnish the store an 
idea that is good enough his product will be featured in a special booth such as the one above 


(cr 


banquet table for a flock of moths. 
In the Fair 
where the accompanying illustra- 


Store, Chicago, 


tion was made, the booth was given 
generous space on the main floor, in 
one of the best spots in the entire 
store. Sales were reported as highly 
satisfactory, both of the Reefer- 
Galler products and related lines. 

Department stores today, as 
those who have studied them know, 
are no longer a series of depart- 
ments. They are a group of sales 
machines under one roof. Thus we 
have the Shop, Bridge 
Toyland, Pillow Nook, 
Matched Accessories Shop, Shoe 
Box, Make-Up Salon, Hollywood 
Shop and dozens of others. Instead 


Sports 
Shop, 


of trying to get his merchandise 
in the cosmetic or make-up depart- 
ment, often a progressive manufac- 
turer will endeavor to induce the 
store to build a special “shop” or 
“ . 99 . 1c YY >} « li © 1 

corner” for his merchandise anc 


products. Rather 
than allowing his merchandise to 


other related 
become jumbled on a counter of 
bathing suits, a manufacturer 
creates an idea for a “Swim Shop” 
to feature an attractive and sales- 
compelling presentation of his mer- 
chandise. 

The larger stores have staff 
members whose entire time is oc- 
cupied with planning and building 
these special “shops” for better 
presentation of seasonable lines of 
merchandise. This summer a num- 
ber of stores were making bigger 
“College 


to include almost every- 


plans than ever for 
Shops,” 
thing the youngsters need to have 
before starting off for college. The 
manufacturer who ties in with this 
trend and presents an idea for 
dramatizing his product, such as 
the Anti-Moth Clinic did for the 
Reefer-Galler Company, is almost 
certain of better sales. 





Any salesman can offer a cigar to a buyer— 


SELLING MADE EASY 


Lewis Greene Blessing, president and one of the founders of the 


Bastian-Blessing Company, interviewed by Eugene Whitmore, 


tells why a great many salesmen make selling difficult when the 


application of a few simple, tested principles often make it easy 


HE BEGAN as an office boy in the 
accounting department of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. 

For ten years he was the only 
salesman for the company which he 
now heads. 

He is president of a company 
that has paid over three million dol- 
lars in cash dividends, 1,500 per 
cent in stock dividends, and shows a 
net worth of nearly three million 
dollars. Yet: 

He refuses to permit a secretary 
or assistant to answer the telephone 
for him; you can’t make an ap- 
pointment with him; it is needless, 
for he sees anyone and everyone 
who calls on him without delay. 

He will never sit down in any 
office he is visiting until invited to 
do so. He never smokes in another 


man’s office until he is asked. 
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Friends told him he couldn’t go 
a month without taking a drink ; he 
made a bet that he would not take 
a drink for a year and won $400. 
He is courteous, brief, persistent. 
At first you may think he is curt, 
but he has to be brief because of 
his policy of answering his own tele- 
phone calls and seeing all visitors. 

Other members of his organiza- 
tion will tell you he is the com- 
pany’s best salesman. He will deny 
it, but admits that he likes nothing 
better than selling, claiming that 
selling is easy. He is Lewis Greene 
Blessing, president and one of the 
founders of the Bastian-Blessing 
Company, second largest in its in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Blessing and the late C. L. 
Bastian met when both worked for 
the Liquid Carbonic Company, the 
largest manufacturer of soda foun- 














But it takes a good salesman to make the buyer offer him a cigar 


tain apparatus and carbonating 
machinery in the world. At that 
time Mr. Blessing was a salesman 
(having graduated from his rail- 
road clerkship), with a territory 
comprising the United States, Can- 
ada, and a part of Mexico. Mr. 
Bastian was an inventor whose own 
company, the Charles L. Bastian 
Manufacturing Company, had been 
absorbed by Liquid Carbonic. Sud- 
denly in 1908, when Mr. Blessing 
had been with the company twelve 
years and Mr. Bastian sixteen 
years, Mr. Bastian was stricken 
blind. The company, believing his 
usefulness had ended, dispensed 
with his services. To an ordinary 
man such a combination of unfortu- 
nate circumstances would have 
spelled despair. Not so Mr. 
Bastian. He resolved to raise money 
on his Liquid Carbonic stock and 
form another company of his own, 
and persuaded his friend, Mr. 
Blessing, to come along with !iim 
as business manager and salcs- 
man. So great was Mr. Blessing’s 
confidence in Mr. Bastian’s in- 
ventive genius, and his belief in 
his own ability to sell, that he ac- 
cepted the offer, believing it spelled 
opportunity. The years have not 
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proved him wrong. For that was 
how the Bastian-Blessing Company 
came into existence. The actual 
amount put into the new company 
was $45,000, and not another dol- 
lar ever was added to capital ex- 
cept through earnings. 

For the remainder of their staff, 
Mr. Bastian and Mr. Blessing took 
from Liquid Carbonic to their own 
company seven foremen, about 
forty other men, and two of their 
office clerks. They did not have a 
drawing, sample or anything of 
the kind by which the products they 
intended to manufacture could be 
designed. While employed by Liq- 
uid Carbonic, Mr. Bastian had 
naturally signed over all rights to 
his inventions, which numbered 
thirteen. However, in spite of his 
blindness, Mr. Bastian knew his 
business so well that he was able 
to impart his ideas to the various 
foremen and workmen. Ultimately 
he received patents on fifty-nine 
additional inventions, all of which 
are today the property of the 
Bastian-Blessing Company and the 
majority of which that company is 
still operating under today. In six 
months the new company had a 
complete line, a catalog and were 
ready to start out after business. 
Mr. Bastian had the money, the 
mechanical and manufacturing 
genius, and Mr. Blessing was the 
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“Stand up until asked to sit down if you have to stand up the remainder of your life” fy 


business getter. Despite the fact 
that the line was in the process of 
development and very incomplete, 
the new company did $27,000 of 
business in the first six months 
making a profit of $600. Then they 
were ready to go, and at the end of 
the following twelve months, net 
profits amounted to $70,000. 

For ten years Mr. Blessing sold 
the entire output of the company 
and not until 1918 was another 
salesman employed. In that year 
the Fountain Specialty Company 
of Grand Haven, Michigan, was 
absorbed by the Bastian-Blessing 
Company. In 1932 the company 
took over the Russ Soda Fountain 
Company and in 1935 assumed the 
assets, patterns, patents and tools 
of the Knight Soda Fountain Com- 
pany. The company’s business now 
extends from Tasmania to Alaska, 
and from South Africa to Japan. 
Mr. Blessing assumed the presi- 
dency in 1931, Mr. Bastian having 
practically retired and moved to 
California to live. But Mr. Blessing 
is still the company’s star salesman. 

Here is an example of the way 
Mr. Blessing works: 

Recently he accompanied one of 
his own representatives who was 
calling on another important chain- 
store buyer. In the waiting room 
was a “No Smoking” sign but the 
salesman walked right through the 






















“He walked right past a big ‘No Smoking’ 
sign puffing at a big cigar” 


room and into the buyer’s office, 
smoking a big cigar. On the way 
out Mr. Blessing asked the sales- 
man if he couldn’t read the sign 
and recalled to the salesman two 
positive rules which he personally 
follows when calling at another 
man’s office. 

Never sit until asked. 
*Never, under any circumstances, 
smoke until invited to smoke. 

“These may seem like small de- 
tails,” Mr. Blessing explains, “but 
I think they are of utmost impor- 
tance. For instance, I was with one 


down 


of our representatives making a 
call. Our man couldn’t say, ‘Have 
a cigar,’ quickly enough. The buyer 
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Lewis Greene Blessing thinks that in busi- 
ness it is silly to try to keep secrets from 
competitors. He says, “Tell them the truth 
and they will think you are lying” 


refused the cigar, but a moment 
later he got up, walked over to the 
coat rack, reached in his overcoat 
pocket, took out one of his own 
cigars and lighted it. 

“How much better it is for a 
buyer to offer the salesman a 
smoke. Any buyer, if he wants to 
smoke, has cigars or cigarettes. It 
is a hundred-year-old trick for a 
salesman to offer cigars to buyers. 
This obvious approach often irri- 
tates the prospect. Nine times out 
of ten, if a buyer wants to smoke 
he will offer the salesman a cigar 
or a cigarette, providing the sales- 
man has done a reasonably good 
job of presenting himself.” 

Mr. Blessing likes to recall how 
he learned never to sit down in a 
man’s office until invited to do so. 
When he was an office boy in the 
accounting department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, a rule required employees to 
walk up or down one flight of stairs. 
Only when going two or more 
stories were they permitted to use 
elevators. 

He had papers for all floors so 
he walked up and down stairs all 
day. Waiting in the auditor’s office 
one day for a lot of papers he was 
signing, he felt tired and sat down 
in a big leather chair in front of the 
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auditor’s desk. While he was sitting 
there his boss came along and 
looked in the door. He waited out- 
side the office for young Blessing. 

“Did that man ask you to sit 
down?” he asked. Blessing admitted 
that he had been seated without 
invitation. “Never sit down in any 
man’s office until he asks you to, if 
you have to stand up for the rest 
of your life,” he said, and proceeded 
to give him a severe lecture on office 
etiquette which he says he has never 
forgotten. “To this day, even if I 
am visiting a friend, I will not sit 
down in his office until he asks me,” 
Mr. Blessing said. 

“T stood for half an hour in a 
buyer’s office one time and was 
never asked to sit down. But that 
was all right with me for I sold 
him the order I went after.” 

Mr. Blessing sold parts for beer- 
dispensing apparatus for many 
years and never took a drink of 
beer. “For a long time I couldn’t 
even learn to smoke a cigar,” he 
said. “Often I would sell a supply 
man, or a plumber, a bill of goods 
and he would say, ‘Come on over 
to Joe’s place and see the big bar 
I installed.’ Of course that was just 
an invitation for me to buy some 
drinks. I always took cigars instead 
of drinks and put them in my 
pockets. Finally I grew tired of 
hearing bartenders make sarcastic 
remarks and learned to smoke. But 
I never took a drink, even through 
all the years during which I sold 
beer-dispensing equipment, until 
prohibition.” 

Firm, exact in his methods and 
remarks, Mr. Blessing will go to 
great lengths to win a point. At a 
birthday celebration some time 
back he jokingly remarked that he 
would make his wife a birthday 
present by not taking a drink for 
a year. Four friends offered to bet 
him $100 each that he wouldn’t go 
a year without taking a drink. He 
took the bets. Next day he had his 
lawyer draw up the provisions of 
the bet and had the paper signed. 
During the year he took a long 
cruise to South America, but not 
once did he take a drink of any 
alcoholic beverage and a few days 








before this was written he collected 
$100 from each of his four friends, 

When talking, Mr. Blessing 
never says, “I forget his name,” or 
“TI can’t remember just which year 
it was.” Names, dates, prices and 
figures pour into his conversation, 
though he may be speaking of 
things which occurred years ago, 

“Most people think selling is so 
hard,” he says. “I claim it is easy 
if a man knows what he is talking 
about and if he will keep upper- 
most in his mind that his goal is 
to do something for the customers. 

“Not long ago one of our factory 
men wanted me to call with him on 
a wholesaler in Milwaukee. Just as 
we walked in the door, the whole- 
saler said he had a hot prospect for 
a soda fountain and asked us to 
call on the druggist with him. 

“IT mentioned to our factory man 
to do the talking when we met the 
druggist. First thing he did was to 
take out some pieces of stainless 
steel to show the druggist the kind 
of materials we used in our foun- 
tains. Then he told him how much 
the fountain cost. Plainly the cus- 
tomer was not greatly interested. 
To me it seemed as if our man was 
talking too much about us, our 
product and our wishes, and too 
little about the customer’s prob- 
lems. The fountain was a short one, 
set crosswise at the rear end of the 
store. There was a cigar counter 
right up front. And I had noticed 
that the neighborhood was such 
that sales of cigars would be con- 
fined to cheap brands, bringing 
little profit. 

* “If I were in your place I would 
move the fountain to the front of 
the store where people will see it,’ I 
said to him. ‘You would do a better 
fountain and I believe 
make more money that way, for in 
this neighborhood your cigar prof- 


business 


its must be rather slim.’ 

“Right away the druggist de- 
clared he didn’t want to spend a 
lot of money for new fixtures. I ex- 
plained that I was not recommend- 
ing new fixtures, just a rearrange- 
ment of the old ones. Soon he was 
interested and agreeing with ail I 
said. It was (Continued on page 49) 
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PURCHASING AGENT 
Latks Back 





Vice President, Sonoco Products Company 


ONTRARY to the general belief 
prevalent among salesmen, pur- 
chasing agents are not born that 
way. They are usually reared in 
wholesome surroundings, play with 
normal children, and otherwise lead 
adolescent lives similar to other 
young people. I do not doubt but 
that many salesmen in their boy- 
hood played with numerous poten- 
tial purchasing agents and found 
them in no way different from other 
acquaintances, except possibly for 
their inclination to play marbles 
“for keeps.” 

The natural question which will 
arise in the minds of salesmen once 
this belief has been shattered, is 
“how do they get that way?” This 
question is easily answered. Sales- 
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men alone have made them into the 
tight-lipped, 
sponsive beings they are today. 
Before going into this subject any 
further, however, I think it well to 


glassy-eyed, unre- 


get a clear conception of a typical 
salesman and a typical buyer. I 
found in a house journal coming 
across my desk the other day the 
clearest description of a typical 
buyer and a typical seller I have 
ever seen, and shall quote from it: 

“The typical 
young man, in good flesh, well 


salesman is a 


dressed, and has an air of pros- 
perity. His face is ruddy, his eyes 
bright. He is bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for what he has to sell, 
can say ten words where one would 
do, but has no sense of time or the 
value of it. Unfortunately they 
propagate like rabbits and over- 
production is affecting their value. 
If a salesman could be bought at 








the appraised value placed on him 
by a committee of buyers, and sold 
himself 


for what the salesman 
thinks he is worth, it would be a 
most profitable transaction. 

“The typical buyer is a man 
past middle life, spare, wrinkled, 
intelligent, cold, passive, non-com- 
mittal. He has eyes like a codfish, is 
polite in contact, but at the same 
time unresponsive, cool, calm, and 
as damnably composed as a con- 
crete post or a_plaster-of-paris 
cast. He is a human petrification 
with a heart of feldspar and with- 
out charm, passions or a sense of 
humor. Happily they never repro- 
duce, and all of them finally go to 
Hell.” 

With these descriptions clearly 
in mind, I shall proceed to discuss 
the ways by which salesmen drive 
wholesome men into the aforemen- 
tioned depraved condition. I can 
best do this by cataloging a few of 
the various types of salesmen that 
I have encountered. In all fairness 
to the clan, I admit that some of 
the cases are exaggerated. 

The first class is the flashily 
dressed, red faced, overly plump 
individual. He rushes into the buy- 
er’s office with a great deal of hand- 
shaking and calling by first name. 
He sits down without being asked, 
and immediately begins to describe 
the party he went on last night, his 
latest golfing conquest, his plans 
for the ensuing week-end, and the 
amounts of his bets on the Army- 
Navy football game. When this 
flow of conversation finally runs 
down and the buyer inquires as to 
name and company, he breezily 
states that the object of his call is 
to obtain an immediate order, yet 
he explains nothing of the usage of 
his product, how it compares with 
competitors’ products, the cost, or 
any other information which the 
buyer naturally wishes to obtain. 
He slaps down two expensive cigars 
on the desk, shakes hands again 
and urges you to mention “Jack” 
in corresponding with his company. 
This type should be boiled in its 
own oil. 

The second class is the fashion- 


abl V dressed, (Continued on page 50) 
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We Doubled Sales 
During Our Dullest 


Combining work with hilarity in an eight-inning “Hit the Ball” 


contest and offering salesmen a chance fo win an airplane trip and 


other prizes helped develop an ignored market and doubled sales 


despite the tradition that May and June are dull sales months 


HERE comes a time, I suppose, 

in every sales organization when 
everyone realizes that part of the 
company’s natural market is being 
neglected. Although everyone is 
conscious of the situation, nothing 
is done about it usually until some- 
one breaks the ice and jumps in 
vigorously after the business. 

We faced such a situation in our 
business earlier in the year. For 
many years our company has sold 
filing equipment in and around 
Milwaukee. This equipment is likely 
to last a lifetime because files sel- 
dom, if ever, really wear out. Al- 
though much has been done in 
modernizing filing equipment, many 
companies still are content with old 
files and filing accessories. 

In our contacts with business we 
found that there was a tremendous 
market for modernized filing sup- 
plies such as folders, indexes, guides 
and labels. Yet we have been neg- 
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BY C. A. NETZHAMMER 
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Furniture Company 





Toastmaster J. S. Sprott called the 
final meeting to order with this 
giant gavel presented to him at the 
banquet by Mr. Netzhammer 


lecting this market. Many of our 
customers who had bought filing 
equipment from us many years ago 
had not brought their filing meth- 
ods up to date. Although we 
recognized this market and did a 
reasonably good job of routine 
sales work in it, we believed that 
there was a much larger sales op- 
portunity awaiting us in this field 
if we stirred up our salesmen and 
went after the business deliberately 
and aggressively. 

After considering many plans we 
decided on one of the oldest meth- 
ods of stimulating sales—a contest 
conducted like a baseball game be- 
tween two teams of salesmen. We 
knew that baseball contests had 
been used for many years, but we 
felt that nothing appeals more to 
a group of men than baseball lan- 
guage. We called it a “Hit the 
Ball” contest. 

Our salesmen were divided into 


two teams—the ‘T'win-Guards” 
and the “Tri-Guards.” Each team 
consisted of four salesmen, one 
honorary member from the North- 
western Furniture Company, one 
honorary member from The Globe- 
Wernicke Company—our source 
of supply for filing equipment— 
and three members of the office and 
shipping force of our company. 
The game was called at an “Early 
Bird” breakfast and sales meeting 
held at a local hotel at seven o’clock 
on a Monday morning. At that time 
the specially prepared _ buiictin 
board was displayed, on which 
orders and sales activities 

chalked up for the duration o! 
contest in the form of hits, 

two- and three-baggers. Each ‘cam 
played eight innings with one 
week’s duration for each inning. 
The contest closed eight weeks {rom 
the date of the “Early Bird” 
breakfast. Prior to the opening of 


vere 
the 
ins, 
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the contest a “program” for the 
game, or outline of the contest, was 
distributed to the salesmen. It an- 
nounced the purpose of the game, 
the time limit, the “line-up” of the 
players and gave other rules and 
regulations including an announce- 
ment of prizes. 

Awards were arranged so that 
each winner could participate to 
some extent in the winnings of his 
team. The first individual prize was 
a trip via American Airlines to the 
Globe-Wernicke factory at Cin- 
cinnati and return, plus a $10 mer- 
chandise certificate. The second in- 
dividual award was a similar trip 
to Cincinnati and return plus 
a $5.00 merchandise certificate. 
Third, fourth and fifth individual 
awards were $15, $10 and $5.00 
in merchandise. 

Up to this point our contest was 
probably like many others. But we 
wanted some unusual incentive to 
stimulate work, some added feature 
to stir up interest and activity. So 
we decided to end the contest with 
a dinner—the winners to eat turkey 
with all the usual trimmings, at a 
table with fine linen, flowers and il- 
luminated by silver candelabra— 
the losers to eat beans at another 
table in the same room, from an 
undecorated table lighted only 
by candles in beer bottles. To 
add further interest we invited 
J. S. Sprott, president of The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, to be 
present at the banquet, to make an 
address, act as toastmaster and 
present the awards. In our own 
woodworking shop we made a gavel 
and sounding board, seven times 
the usual size, for the use of Mr. 
Sprott in rapping for order. 

The high point of the banquet 
program was a comedy sketch pre- 
sented by the team members in 
pageant form, during which the 
“home-run kings” were crowned. 
The “kings” were the first prize 
winner and the high-point man on 
the side of the losing team. Ornate 
crowns, old-time baseball outfits, 
regal robes, long beards and other 
trappings were part of the costum- 
ing and scenery. This performance 
was made (Continued on page 57) 
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F "TROPHIES GO TO WORKERS" 


Members of Northwestern Furniture’s two competing “teams” of salesmen were able to 
watch scores of each “inning” in the “Hit the Ball” contest on this bulletin board 


At the close of the contest the high-point man of each team was crowned a “Home-Run 
King” in fitting ceremonies in which other members of both teams took part 


Crowning of the “Home-Run Kings” was part of the program at the turkey-bean banquet 
which marked the successful finale of the eight-week sales contest 
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THESE IDEAS RING UP 
$1,000 iff DAILY SALES 


Nationally advertised goods featured in daily and weekly spe- 


cials enabled the North-Avenue Crawford Food Mart to make 
sales totaling $300,000 in 1936 without the help of loss leaders 


PERATED on the principle 

that high-pressure selling 
schemes have their place in modern 
business only when combined with 
fundamentally sound merchandis- 
ing practice, the North Avenue- 
Crawford Food Mart of Chicago 
reached an annual volume of more 
than $300,000 in 1936. The first 
six months of 1937 indicate that 
the total business for this year will 
be even greater. Thus has this mart 
made good the promise shown on its 
opening in the dark days of the 
spring of 1932 when sales for the 
first day surpassed $3,000. 

Though not a “super market” in 
the sense of King Kullen, Big Bear 
or Dawson’s, where goods are han- 
dled on a vast scale in carload lots, 
the North Avenue-Crawford Mart, 
exclusively a food market, has been 
considered in discussions of super 
markets and is considered an inter- 
esting example of the trend toward 
mass retail merchandising. This 
food market, including canned 
products, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy products, liquor, can- 
dies and cookies, a meat market and 
delicatessen, is estimated to have 
served more than 1,560,000 cus- 


More than five hundred hams were sold for 
Easter dinners in 1937 at the meat and fish 
department which occupies the entire east 
side of the market. An idea of the shining 
cleanliness and attractive displays which 
characterize the mart may be gained from 
views of the grocery, delicatessen and 
bakery departments on the opposite page 
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tomers last year at the rate of 
30,000 a week. This means that 
exch time a customer entered the 
store he spent an average of 40 
cents. 

Many types of customers pat- 
ronize the market including those 
who will walk many blocks to save 
a few pennies and others who ar- 
rive at the entrance in automobiles, 
attracted by the convenience of 
finding everything in the food line 
under one roof and by the pleasing 
cleanliness and order which pre- 
vails at all times in the market. 
Broad aisles, kept free from the 
piled-up goods common to most 
busily crowded food stores, give 
shoppers a sensation of spacious- 
ness and leisure. The market, which 
occupies a modern, one-story build- 
ing, 70 by 100 feet, is without posts 
and arranged for customer con- 
venience. Five 9-foot show win- 
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dows, each 51% feet deep and sepa- 
rated from the rest of the store by 
solid backs, extend across the front 
of the mart on both sides of the 
front entrance. Meat, fish and 
bakery displays are changed every 
day by expert window dressers. 
Special grocery displays are built 
each week, and fruit and vegetable 
displays three times a week with 
some of the more perishable items 
changed every day. The windows 
tie up with newspaper advertising 
for the week, showing daily and 
weekly specials at the advertised 
prices. 

Even on one of the hottest of 
July days the market seemed fresh 
and cool. The floor covered in good 
quality, blocked linoleum, the gen- 
eral color scheme of walls and fix- 
tures of green and white, and the 
young men and women attendants 
dressed in crisp, white coverall 
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aprons, contributed to this effect. 
The market is completely scrubbed 
and cleaned inside every night, the 
front of the store swabbed, the win- 
dows polished, and fresh announce- 
ments of specials and bargains 
pasted in the windows. Each morn- 
ing, just before the market opens, 
both the alleyway and front side- 
walk are swept and then sprayed 
liberally with water. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables heap- 
ed vertically on four hollow square 
islands in the center of the room 
make an attractive, colorful dis- 
play. Whenever it is possible to 
purchase cleaned vegetables, as in 
the case of potatoes, this is done. 
The increase in cost is almost in- 
finitesimal, yet a display of clean 
vegetables has been found to stimu- 
late greater demand than dingy, 
muddy-looking products. Canned 
and bottled goods are arranged 





on shelves against the walls with the 
exception of “specials” or sale mer- 
charidise displayed on low tables. 
Delicatessen, bakery and meat 
goods are seen behind glass. In fact, 
the meat and fish departments oc- 
cupy the entire east side of the mar- 
ket and are separated from the rest 
of the store by an unbroken wall of 
electrically operated refrigeration 
display cases. Nowhere in the store 
is there any apparent crowding. 
Supervision of the meat and fish, 
dairy products, grocery, candy 
and bakery departments is in the 
hands of Walter Pauli who owns 
this section of the market and co- 
operates with Fischman & Sons, 
widely operating Chicago food 
market concessionaires, who own 
the other sections. Mr. Pauli has 
his own ideas of merchandising and 
most of them are good if the ac- 
countants tell the story. However, 
he is not adverse to accepting ideas 
and suggestions from other mer- 
chants. To keep on his toes he visits 
other food merchants frequently, 
attends association meetings reli- 


giously and occasionally consults 


some retail merchandising au- 
thority. From another merchant 
Mr. Pauli accepted the suggestion 
of using lower, open shelving and 
employing vertical arrangements 
of like items rather than displaying 
them across long stretches of 
shelves. He also learned to avoid 
perfect pyramids of goods and 
other touch-me-not displays. Dis- 
plays, he says, should not be per- 
fect in form, but should rather be 
left partially incomplete so that the 
customer gets the impression that 
the goods are moving, and that she 
won’t spoil the decorative effect if 
she removes a bottle or can for her 
own order. 

Not long ago a fellow merchant 
suggested that Mr. Pauli start 
customers chewing gum, either by a 
special gum sale or some give-away 
method, arguing that a gum-chew- 
ing customer became more thought- 
ful and food-minded and would 
therefore remain in the market 
longer and buy more. 

“We tried this scheme one day,” 
relates Mr. Pauli, “and had a lot 
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of fun out of it. Everybody was 
chewing gum. The market did have 
a good day and I'll swear the cus- 
tomers were happy, too.” 

Mr. Pauli turns his grocery 
stock every five weeks, his meats 
two and a half times a week. Turn- 
over in the grocery department 
would be considerably increased 
were it not for the fact that on 
some items he is a heavy specula- 
tive buyer. For example, he saw 
the possible extent and effect upon 
the food supply of the 1936 Paci- 
fic Coast wharf workers’ strike and 
bought heavily of Hawaiian pine- 
apple and Alaskan salmon. How- 
ever, ordinarily he does not buy 
heavily, but prefers to stock in 50- 
and 100-case lots. This practice 
assures a fresh product and elimi- 
nates worry about frozen assets. 

To meet chain-store competition, 
provide “specials” and still sell at 
a profit, Mr. Pauli considers that 
the buying is of utmost importance 
to his merchandising. He always 
discounts every invoice. He buys 
little directly from salesmen who 
call upon him. He listens to their 
sales talks, learns from them all he 
can, and if interested, follows them 
to headquarters where he learns ex- 
actly what has been offered. Mr. 
Pauli spends little time in his store. 
Every day he visits wholesale mar- 
kets to buy for this store and an- 
other market he owns in Chicago. 
He leaves the running of the store 
to good department managers and 
competent clerks. Thirty-two per- 
sons are employed in the North 
Avenue-Crawford Food Mart regu- 
larly, with twelve extras on Satur- 
day. Almost as many work in his 
other market. 

Department managers and clerks 
are selected carefully, and when 
hired are urged to give service to 
customers cheerfully and efficiently. 
After they are once hired their 
success or promotion is up to them. 

“While I realize it is common 
practice in modern business to con- 
duct ‘pep’ meetings for the edifica- 
tion and coaching of salespeople, 
we do not follow this plan,” said 
Mr. Pauli. “In my opinion there is 
a lot of misplaced effort in this 


practice. The clerks resent the de- 
mand upon them for the extra time 
and I question the value of any sct 
rules to govern an entire group of 
employees. If a clerk gets out of 
line in any important respect, [ 
hear of it. Complaints of all kinds 
with respect to this business are 
invited, registered and carefully 
followed up. I prefer to handle each 
clerk’s case privately and indi- 
vidually. I think I get better re- 
sults that way.” 

Prices in the mart compare 
favorably with those in other food 
stores including chains. Entirely 
aside from the attractive specials 
each day and week, on which the 
margin of profit is shaved or which 
can be offered at bargain prices due 
to Mr. Pauli’s clever buying, the 
prices on regular lines of merchan- 
dise usually are as low as, or lower 
than, competition. 

“IT will meet all competition,” 
says Mr. Pauli, “but I will not be 
driven into price wars. And I never 
cut prices just for the sake of a 
mad rush on any certain day. 

“Chain stores have no terrors 
for a business such as this. I can 
change prices a dozen times a day 
if necessary. A chain cannot. In 
fact, chains have aided me wonder- 
fully, for a careful study of their 
methods has enabled me to apply 
many of their best merchandising 
practices to my own business.” 

Every item for sale in the mar- 
ket has its price plainly marked, 
together with the brand name or 
other descriptive matter regard- 
ing the merchandise offered. Thus 
customers know exactly what they 
will have to pay for a product be- 
fore they order it, and there is 
never any question of the value of 
the specials on sale. A full-time 
card writer is employed exclusively 
to do the lettering on price tags 
and window strips. The business is 
run entirely on a cash basis, and 
although customers are served )y 
clerks, free delivery is limited to a 
radius of eight blocks and is made 
only on orders totaling $2.00. Na- 
tionally advertised brands are 
handled exclusively in the grocery 
department (Continued on page 52) 
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Rough Diamonds on Payeolls 


* THE splendid series of Saturday Evening Post 

articles about Walter Chrysler’s upward climb, the 
one thing that seems to stand out more than any 
other is the fact that few of Chrysler’s early em- 
ployers realized they were dealing with a future indus- 
trial giant. Some of them mistreated him; some dis- 
couraged him; others were indifferent to his great 
ability—actual and potential. 

What a pity for the railroad industry that Walter 
Chrysler got away from it! If ever an industry needed 
men of Chrysler’s calibre it was that of the railroads. 
But the railroads were too set in their ways for 
Chrysler. Railroad executives of those days preferred 
to follow precedent rather than improve operations. 
New ideas annoyed them; made them distrust the man 
who indulged in them. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the new, fast-step- 
ping automobile industry would attract a man of 
Chrysler’s imagination and ability. But the railroads 
might have held him if some of the executives who step- 
ped on him had been a little better judges of human 
nature; if they had bothered to recognize the many 
instances when an efficient shop, a smoothly running 
business and good profits, were due to Chrysler’s 
knowledge of mechanics and genius for organizing 
work and getting it done; if they had been a little 
more willing to experiment, improve and modernize. 

Every executive should guard against this tre- 
mendous waste of manpower. A great business in the 


East grew self-satisfied. Two of its executives left. 
One helped build a rival company which outdistanced 
the original company and the other also went with a 
competitor who is fast overhauling this executive’s 
former employers. The original company has gone 
to seed. It was indifferent to the value of manpower. 

A big mail-order house once fired the man who later 
became president of a bigger rival. An automobile 
company kicked out a young salesman who was later 
made president of another automobile company. 

To keep valuable manpower a business must offer 
promotion opportunities. It must expand, venture 
into new fields. Its management must be alert and 
keen to try new ideas, for nothing discourages a really 
good man more than having his ideas pigeonholed, his 
ambition squelched by complacent oldsters who have 
grown fat, fifty and satisfied. Mark this: Every good 
man in any organization is known and watched by 
rival organizations which are perfectly willing to per- 
mit another company to train men to be hired away 
because they become dissatisfied with marking time 
and can find no room to swing their ideas. 

Look around your plant and office every few days. 
Talk to the “Johnny-come-latelies”—the kids, the 
young employees in their teens and twenties. They 
may annoy you with questions, ideas and suggestions. 
But they are learning to think and are worthy of your 
attention. For here may be—here ought to be—the 
future president of your company.—E. W. 
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Coin-operated amusement devices of all 
kinds have found ready acceptance in all 
manner of places where people gather 


Invention of the radio rifle turned many a 
hotel lobby, drug store and soda fountain 
into a safe, but profitable shooting gallery. 
Here Dizzy Dean demonstrates his profi- 
ciency with a Tom Mix radio rifle 
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ROFITS FROM COM MACHINES 


Thousands of new outlets for a wide variety of products, fringe 


markets made profitable, sales after closing hours, a lift in 


carrying the high rent burden—these are some of the aids busi- 


ness receives when it begins to use coin machines properly 


RIGINALLY a slot machine, 

a penny gum vender and a 
penny peanut vender practically 
constituted the coin-operated ma- 
chine field. With the addition of a 
mechanically playing piano the 
amusement end of the business 
began its development. Soon a mar- 
veling public beheld the “Violano 
Virtuoso,” a mechanically playing 
combination of violin and piano, 
and it was awarded a medal for 
being one of the eight outstanding 
inventions of the decade from 1910 
to 1920. 

Today the manufacturing of 
coin-operated machines is a large 
and thriving industry, employing 
many thousands of men, and pur- 
chasing many millions of dollars’ 
worth of raw materials. Millions of 
citizens patronize the automatic 
venders for such widely assorted 
commodities as chewing gum, Coca 
Cola, candy, cigarettes and self- 
posed photographs made “while 
you wait.” Other millions drop 
their coins in the slot for the pur- 
pose of gambling, to make a tele- 
phone call, to try a little target 
practice, to learn their weight or 
to play a game. 

Public acceptance of the ma- 
chines has been univérsal and in 
many cases tinged with gratitude. 
The man in the street of London 
late at night patronizes the ciga- 
rette vender with a sigh of relief. 
He couldn’t get a smoke at that 
hour if it weren’t for the machine. 
The Iowa woman on a diet who 
wants to look like her favorite 
movie queen, steps on the drug store 
penny scale to see how many 
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pounds she has lost. A traveler 
stopping at a wayside barbecue 
stand accepts overwhelming odds 
against him for the relaxation of 
putting a quarter into a slot ma- 
chine in the hope of winning a.rich 
jack-pot. The many persons forced 
to “kill” time in railway depots 
find amusement in the booths where 
for a dime in the slot one may 
smile, grin or glower into a mirror 
and in less than five minutes receive 
a fully framed photograph de- 
livered via another slot. 

It may be generally stated that 
wherever enough people pass or 
pause on their daily business, there 
is room for a coin-operated ma- 
chine of some sort. Anyone inter- 
ested in installing some such ma- 
chine in his building or place of 
business, usually seeks an operator. 
A coin-machine “operator” is the 
key to the distribution of coin- 
operated machines. He purchases 
the machines and then places them 
in hotels, restaurants, roadhouses, 
pool rooms, drug stores, ete. When 
a landlord, proprietor or manager 
expresses interest in a machine, the 
operator visits the place of business 
in question. If he sees twenty em- 
ployees or patrons whom he believes 
are prospective users of his ma- 
chine, he will install it free and cut 
the proprietor in on the profits. 
Thus the operator provides the in- 
vestment for the machine itself, the 
proprietor of the establishment (or 
landlord, or manager) provides the 
space, and both share in the profits. 

To discover whether a machine 
will operate in a given location at a 
profit, however, the only sure meth- 


od is the one of trial and error. 
Many elements must be considered. 
In the Dearborn Street Station in 
Chicago there is a large, old- 
fashioned scale at the door to the 
restaurant. The out-moded dial 
tells all in the station who care to 
look, the weight of any customer 
being weighed. Plenty of men use 
the machines, before and after din- 
ing, but rarely a woman. Why? 
Because women want the privacy 
of a modern, partially concealed 
dial. This may be speculation. The 
only sure way to determine the 
truth would be to install a new, 
smaller scale and watch the results. 

The man contemplating the in- 
stallation of coin machines should 
analyze his needs with reference to 
the space available, the type of 
business done in his establishment, 
and the class of customers his busi- 
ness attracts. There are machines 
on the market for almost every 
problem. With care to proper plac- 
ing they can be made to show a 
profit. They can be accommodated 
in space which would otherwise be 
wasted, such as in corners under 
stairs or against posts. Some even 
can be made to use nothing but air 
space by being suspended on walls. 

Amusement devices selling in- 
tangibles such as music, games or 
gambling are more lucrative than 
the venders of tangible merchan- 
dise, but their popularity is shorter 
lived. A game machine should pay 
for itself in a few months of opera- 
tion, while a vender may take as 
long as a year. Greatest money- 
maker is the regulation slot ma- 
chine, the “one-armed 
burglar.” These gambling machines 
are illegal and subject to confisea- 
many states. But where 
they are allowed to operate they 
are tremendous money-makers. A 


so-called 


tion in 


country club in Rochester, New 
York, installed a battery of three 
of them and paid off its mortgage 
in one season. For every nickel, 
dime or quarter which emerges 
into the pay-off cup, from seven to 
ten have gone into the slot above. 
For a $13 “jack-pot” from the 
approximate 
$150 may have gone into the ma- 


nickel machine an 
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chine. This mechanism is subject to 
regulation by the operator and the 
percentage of profit depends only 
on his inclination or his conscience. 

Operators who install pin games 
in stores, depots, etc., usually pay 
the property holder 50 per cent of 
the income. A popular game may 
gross from $2.00 to $15 a day. A 
penny gum machine installed on a 
33 1/3 per cent of the gross basis, 
may make from $2.00 to $4.00 a 
week for the store owner. The 24- 
hour a day spots, such as all-night 
drug stores, restaurants, and de- 
pots, are the better locations for 
obvious reasons. 

A weighing machine kept all day 
just inside the door of a store may 
be moved out in front at night, 
properly secured, to increase its 


income from window shoppers. 


Main streets in towns and cities 
throughout the country exhibit , 
thousands of these. Some of the 
great chains such as Sears, Wool- 
worth and Kresge follow this plan 
in varying degrees of thoroughness. 

The use of a professional oper- 


ator of coin machines, who installs 
them on location on a percentage 
basis, is to be recommended in al- 
most every case. His is a business 
entirely separate from that of the 
property or business owners and he 
is best equipped to handle it prop- 
erly. After the machine is installed, 
his job is principally one of servic- 
ing. He must make repairs and 
guard against tampering from the 
customers. There are many persons 
who in all other affairs will be 
strictly honorable but who will 
deem it no crime to try to cheat a 
machine. Their devices are multi- 
tudinous. The use of slugs is the 
greatest evil of the operator’s busi- 
ness. This is his equivalent of the 
storekeeper’s dishonest clerk, and 
is almost ineradicable. Great pro- 
tective measures have been taken 
with anti-slug mechanisms, but 
none is perfect. Pounding, tipping 
and kicking the machines is a com- 
mon abuse when results from it are 
not what the customer wants. 
Game machines are seldom long 
lived in popularity and the good 
operator will alternate them among 
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locations to give the maximum 
variety to each location. Phono- 
graphs must be kept up to date as 
far as the music they offer is con- 
cerned. It is the operator’s prob- 
lem to change the records and cater 
to the various tastes of each neigh- 
borhood. (Record makers are in- 
debted to coin phonographs for the 
biggest boomin their history.) The 
operator will see that the machines 
selected are simply operated so as 
not to discourage timid users. He 
will take out machines which do not 
prove popular and stand the losses 
on them. Many operators will offer 
the store owner the same profit on 
cigarettes from a machine that he 
could make by selling them over the 
counter. The customer pays more, 
but the leakage from theft, credit 
sales and handling is eliminated. A 
good, reliable operator is as impor- 
tant to the store owner as any 
other concern with whom he deals. 

Every operator needs watching 
and checking from time to time. He 
should be discouraged from making 
his collections in front of cus- 
tomers. He should be held respon- 
sible for the accuracy of his ma- 
chines. Nothing will discourage 
business on scales so quickly as one 
wrong weight. Location of the ma- 
chines should be given careful at- 
tention. The most logical position 
for a penny machine is near the 
door and the cashier’s desk. Small 
coins given in change are a great 
stimulant for business in the ma- 
chines. The penny scale should be 
placed so as to afford as much pri- 
vacy to the customer as possible. 
Pin games and phonographs placed 
in the back of a store will encourage 
customers to travel past the dis- 
plays of all the store’s merchandise 
en route. Two games should be the 
maximum for an average-sized 
store. 

While considerably more than 
the surface has been scratched in 
the development of automatic mer- 
chandising, it is also certainly ap- 
parent that there are great steps 
yet to be taken. Kotex and Modess 
both found an enthusiastic new 
market when they were installed in 
coin-operated machines in wash 


rooms. Other manufacturers have 
been foresighted enough to follow 
a similar procedure. Many more 
will find an eager audience await 
ing their problems in the various 
companies manufacturing  coin- 
operated venders. Designing engi 
neers and merchandising experts 
are kept continually busy solving 
new problems. Manufacturers 0} 
coin machines welcome new busi 
ness. Absurdities may be perpe 
trated, such as automatic checke: 
players, but many a real service to 
the public will be discovered. 

A typical example of a coin 
operated machine, from inventoi 
to consumer is Pacific Amuse 
ment Manufacturing Corporation’s 
*“Shinette.” Pacific liked the inven- 
tor’s idea of automatic shoe shines 
for two cents. Gibb-Lewis Com- 
pany, distributors, liked Pacific’s 
‘“Shinette,” and took over exclu- 
sive sales representation. A sample 
machine in the office of Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency was en- 
thusiastically received by agents 
intent on personal neatness and 
they stood in line to get at the 
polish and whirling brushes. Pro- 
duction is now under way with more 
machines due momentarily. “We 
confidently expect to revolutionize 
the shoe-shining habits of the na- 
tion,” said Mr. Gibb of Gibb-Lewis. 
Millions of Americans polish their 
own shoes with the old brush and 
rag method. These will never 
change to the 10-cent shine class of 
people, but they will pause to use 
a machine that does the work for 
two cents without the fuss and time 
taken by an operator.” 

The purpose of automatic sell- 
ing is not to replace salesmen. I‘ 
is to augment their efforts or to go 
places they cannot reach. It need 
never replace the customary out 
lets. of goods, but it will find nev 
outlets and fulfill an importan' 
economic function. An outlet fo 
merchandise that sells but a few 
cents worth a day would not justifs 
the services of a salesman. But an 
operator who can reach a hundred 
such fields with automatic mer 
chandisers, can service them all and 
make an important business of it 
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A “going concern” needs “going 
equipment.” You will be inter- 
ested in the statement by the 
General Auditor of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, 
makers of bodies and stampings 
of nearly half the passenger cars 
produced annually throughout 
the world, and of Briggs Beauty 
Ware plumbing fixtures: 


“We handle all our figure work 
on the ‘Comptometer’—costs, pay- 
rolls, sales, time-study work, fac- 
tory production, statistics, and 
general accounting. 


“In the highly competitive auto- 
motive and plumbing industries, 
costs must be carefully watched. 
The record of our experience over 
a good many years has convinced 
us that our figure work can be 
handled most economically on the 


‘Comptometer.’ This outstanding 


economy is the result of high 
speed and extreme flexibility 
combined with accuracy. The 
ingenious Controlled-Key on each 
machine makes it almost ‘fool- 


proof’ in operation. 


“The excellent service and sug- 
gestions by which the ‘Compt- 
’ i i 
ometer’ organization helps us to 
meet the demands of expanding 
business is another big reason why 
we have standardized on ‘Compt- 


ometer’ methods.” 


To learn why so many pro- 
gressive businesses, large and 
small, are “sold” on “Compt- 
ometer” methods, permit a rep- 
resentative to show you (in your 
own office, on your own job). 
Telephone your local “Compt- 
ometer” office, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 
N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Standard Model J “Comptometer”’ 
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SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS AND EMPLOVEE CONTRIBUTIONS 





Monthly 
Retirement Income 
for Each Year 
as Contributor 
in Earnings Class 


RANGE OF EARNINGS EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION 








Earnings 


Class 
Annual Monthly Weekly Monthly Weekly* 





38 and less $0.62 $1.44 $0.36 
39—12.69 .78 80 45 
01— 65 12.70—15.00 93 16 .54 
.01— 75 15 .01—17.30 .09 52 .63 
01— 85 17.31—19.61 .25 2.88 72 
O1l— 95 19.62—21 .92 40 24 81 


45.00 and less] $10 
01— 55 10 


$ 540.00 and less 
540.01— 660 45 
660.01— 780 55 
780.01— 900 65 
900 .01—1,020 75 
1,020 .01—1,140 85. 


mow Se 


1,140.01—1,260 
1,260.01—1,380 
1,380 .01—1,500 
1,500 .01—1,620 
1,620 .01—1,800 


Cm ISA 


1,800 .01—2,040 
2,040 .01—2,280 
2,280 .01—2,520 
2,520 .01—2,760 
2,760 .01—3,000 


3,000 .01—3,240 
3,240.01—3,480 
3,480 .01—3,720 
3,720 .01—3,960 
3,960 .01—4,200 


4,200 .01—4,440 
4,440 .01—4,680 
4,680 .01—4,920 
4,920 .01—5,160 








95 


105. 


115 
125 
135 


150 
170 
190 


210. 


230 


250 
270 


290. 


310 


330. 


350. 


370 


390. 


410 


93—24 .23 
.24—26 . 54 
55—28 . 84 
85—31.15 
16—34.61 


.01—105 21 
01—115 24 
01—125 26. 
01—135 28 
01—150 31. 
01—170 34 .62—39 . 23 
01—190 39 .24—43 . 84 
01—210 43 .85—48 .46 
01—230 48 .47—53 .07 
01—250 53 .08-—57 .69 


01—270 57 .70—62 .30 
01—290 .31— 66 . 92 
01—310 .93—71 .53 
01—330 54—76 .15 
01—350 >. 16—80.77 


78—85 .38 
5 .39—90.00 
01—94.61 
. 62—99 . 23 


01—370 
.01—390 
01—410 
01—430 








60 90 
96 .99 
32 08 
68 
5.04 


76 
3.48 
20 
. 92 
64 


48 
40 
32 
2.24 











*48 times a year. 


Contributions and retirement income for higher earnings classes will be furnished by the Insurance Department upon request. 





Modified after passage of the Social Security Act this schedule of benefits and contributions applies to all permanent employees of 
General Foods Corporation. The monthly retirement income is multiplied by the years of service 


Hos Social Security Changed 
Private Pension Plans? 


N ILLINOIS manufacturer 

writes to the editors: “Several 
years ago we took out an annuity 
contract for our employees with 
the Sun Life Assurance Company. 
Since the adoption of the govern- 
ment Social Security Act we have 
continued to carry this contract 
in full force, but now feel that some 
decision should be made, either to 
drop the contract or to carry only 
enough of it to augment the Social 
Security to give such benefits as 
were previously guaranteed under 


our own original Sun Life contract. 

“We would like to find out what 
other companies have done who had 
private pension plans of some sort 
in force at the time the Social 
Security Act was passed. Have 
they dropped the private pension 
plan, or reduced the benefits, or are 
they still carrying the contract in 
full force?” 

Because of a large number of re- 
quests for similar information the 
editorial staff of American Bust- 
NEss asked a number of prominent 


companies to explain what had 
happened to their private pension 
plans since the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

A great many companies have 
made a special effort not to change 
or modify their own pension, retire- 
ment or insurance plans in any 
way. They have taken the attitude 
that Social Security may be 
changed, that it provides only 
minimum benefits, and that it 
should be supplemented by private 
employee (Continued on page 5+) 
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Test Yourself 
for Promotion! 


Here’s a sure way to find out 
Your Fitness to Get Ahead—to 


ahead of you in business. Analyze him! Ana- 
lyze his work—coldly, impartially, with no 
personal likes or dislikes—analyze what the work 
itself is—and just what it’s really worth to your firm. 
Now would you like to know how long it is likely 
to be before you get a chance at such a job? How 
long before you are likely to enjoy is income? All 
right—sit down and... 


D: this: Take a good look at the man one step 


@ Imagine going to business tomorrow, much as usual. 
But imagine, just for once, that you are that man in the job 
ahead! You come in, say good-morning, and sit down at 
“your” desk—the desk, remember, that until today has 
always been Ais desk. 


@ Now you start to go through your mail. Can you clearly 
picture just what sort of mail it is? Do you know pretty 
well what sort of mail is to be found on this particular desk 
each morning? Do you know what to do with each piece of 
it—which other departments, other firms, other individuals 
are involved? Do you know what action should be taken by 
you and what matters should be referred to others—by 
memorandum, by telephone, or in person? 


@ Now you have finished with your mail. What is your next 
move? Do you know? Can you see yourself doing—and doing 
well—the exact job which is crying most for attention at the 
moment? Can you clearly see just what that job is, how you 
would go about doing it, who would be involved with you 
as advisors or assistants, and just what result you could ac- 
complish and for how much money? 

@ All right, supposing you have done that job or got it 
satisfactorily started. What is going to be your next task 
for the day? Can you see that one, too—clearly, in a// its 
details, with a// that it involves in the way of benefits, 
dangers, hidden pitfalls, ultimate profits? 


@ Go on through your day mentally and be sure that you 
don’t give yourself too much the best of it. Spend half an 
hour, if necessary, picturing your full working-day and 
all its details. 

®@ Now stop and figure up: How did you handle your mail— 
your first job—your second job—your third job? Honestly, 
down in the bottom of your heart, did you do every one of 
those jobs as well as the real owner of that desk? Did you 
do them less well? Did you do them better? In short, was 
your day’s work likely to have been just as profitable to your 
firm as his is every day? 


EARN MORE!... 


If you can honestly answer “‘yes”—you are on your 
way to promotion—it’s just a question of time. But 
if your answer is “no’’—isn’t it high time that you 
did something about it? 


After You Have Tested 
Investigate—and Act 


Thousands of men just like you have consciously or 
unconsciously made this very test. And, regardless 
of whether the answer was “yes” or “no,” they have 
taken steps to remedy the existing situation—to 
speed up promotion if they are qualified for it, and 
to make sure they are qualified if they find they now 
aren’t. During the past few years hundreds of such 
men have won their promotions with the help of the 
soundest general business training that a man can 
put behind himself today—the fascinating, success- 
making LaSalle training in Executive Management. 


LaSalle Executive Management training is the 
answer to the question of promotion for many men 
each year. It teaches them to know their own jobs 
better and also the jobs of the men ahead—right up 
to the top of the business. There is no angle of a 
business that isn’t thoroughly covered—in a 
practical, usable, interesting way. It’s exactly what 
its name indicates—a thorough, complete executive 
training for men already executives who wish to 
climb higher and for potential executives. 


Why merely hope that when promotion day comes, 
you will be promoted? Why not invest in your own 
future—the most profitable investment a man can 
make—one that no boom or depression can take 
away from you? Make it your business to find out 
today what LaSalle Executive Management has 
meant to other men and can mean to you! Let us 
send you our intensely interest- 
ing booklet: ““The Modern Ex- 
ecutive.” There is no obligation 
whatever and the coupon will 
bring it immediately. 


Executive Management Institute 
Dept.947-BM @ A Division of LASALLE EXTENSION © Chicago 


I'd like to have a free copy of your book “The Modern Executive” and full details of your Executive 
Management Training. 


Name ee ee Lee ee 


Address 
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Bring- em-Back-to-Buy Letters 


BY L. €. FRAILEY 


F ANYONE should ask, “From 
what sources will you get orders 
in September?” it would require no 
head-scratching for you to reply. 
The bulk of your business will come 
from folks who are already friendly 
to your firm. You call them cus- 
tomers. To this you expect to add 
a certain amount of new business— 
orders from those who have never 
bought before. And as the months 
go by, growth will depend on how 
well you hold the one class while 
you increase the other. 

But maybe it’s not quite so sim- 
ple as it sounds. There’s a fellow 
snooping around every office who 
may upset the applecart unless you 
keep an eye on him every moment. 


He is called Old Man Psychology, 


Amounting to $9,760 


Gentlemen: 


timent and expression of good-will. 
it's well worth the effort. 

Of course ... once in a while 
like ours. Anyway ... 


that score my Company is adamant. 


This Letter Brought in Orders 













About the most interesting feature of my job is 
the writing of letters to good friends and custom- 
ers, like yourselves, from whom we haven't heard 
for some little time. Those who have fallen by the 
wayside, as it were. They bring forth so much sen- 


Besides, most of the replies I get are very in- 
teresting and encouraging. Many renew their ac- 
quaintance by sending me a nice order or telling me 
when they will be in the market. So you see ... 


... someone registers a "kick," but you know, 
that's to be expected in a big family of 12,000 
we always manage to satis- 
factorily iron out any little difference that may 
exist. No half way measures are tolerated. On 


and he can be quite destructive to 
sales. The old codger has one fail- 
ing—he goes after new buyers Hell 
bent for election, but he doesn’t 
give a whoop about the old ones. He 
wiggles with joy to see ten new 
names on the daily reports from 
salesmen, and doesn’t stop to think 
that perhaps twenty old customers 
were lost on the same day. He 
doesn’t ask why they stopped buy- 
ing, and he makes little effort to 
reinstate their friendship. 

That, it seems to me, is true of 
many a sales manager. He takes 
the turnover in customers as a mat- 
ter of course. Like the playboy, he 
is more interested in dating the new 
girl who has just moved into the 
apartment downstairs than he is in 












Manager. 









a great while 










This One Went Over Big 
With Hood Salesmen 


Dear Customer: 

You are probably wondering why you are 
receiving a letter from the HOOD Credit 
Manager when you do not owe us anything. 

That's just the point — in going over 
our ledgers, we find that we have not 
sold you any merchandise for some time. 
This condition can bother even a Credit 
Your account with us has always 
been quite satisfactory; the payments of 
your bills have always been prompt, and 
our business relationship, in general, in 
our opinion, we must say has been perfect. 

Frankly, I just cannot satisfy my mind 
to seeing a good account such as yours, 
remain at a stand—still on our books very 
long without putting up a battle. 

There must be something that you are 


those he has dated before. But old 
fires are easier to rekindle than 
new ones are to light. That’s a 
thought for your sales program in 
the days ahead. 

Recently I sent a letter to one 
hundred representative companies, 
asking for a copy of the most pro- 
ductive letter used during the past 
year to revive inactive customers 
The replies indicate an astonishing 
indifference to this sales activity. 
While some of the sales managers 
and executives to whom I wrote 
have returned letters used to “bring 
’em back to buy,” the majority 
have confessed that no contact has 
been made during the past year. “It 
is something that I have meant to 
do,” said one very able executive 

























Now ... it's so long since you sent us an order 
that I'm wondering if anything happened. If it did 
. which I hardly think is the case ... then 
by gosh ... we'll make it right! Can't do more 


than that, can we? 
So, I'm going to bank on your giving me a break 

... just as I'd give you, were you in my position 

Mind you ... the enclosed prepaid envelope doesn't 

in any way obligate you, but I'd certainly appreci- 

ate a word from you. It will help me a lot. 

You'll do that much, I'm sure. And for your cour- 

tesy ... one million one hundred thanks. 

Sincerely, 

QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 

H. J. Cocking 





needing, or some way in which we could be 
of service to you; if so, let us hear 
from you. If, on the other hand, you 
have some complaint to make, let's have 
it -— small or large. In any event, drop 
us a line and if nothing else, just bawl 
us out. We always welcome constructive 
criticism. 

REMEMBER — You are appreciated by this 


organization. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
H. F. Holt 


P.S. There is one of those envelopes en- 
closed that doesn't need a stamp. It's 
for your use! 
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Increases Results 


Dear Mr. Black: 


wastebasket. 
tion which followed: 


will again." 


last part. 


had more orders from you. 


Hand Tool Catalog? 
I'll tell you what. 


a tool present. 


0.K.? 





in the South, “but it seems I never 
get around to it.” That’s indica- 
tive of the comments right down the 
line. 

These letters to inactive cus- 
tomers can be made very profitable. 
That has been demonstrated many 
times. Take the letter by H. J. 
Cocking, for example. It was mailed 
last year to three hundred former 
customers of the Quaker City Rub- 
ber Company. Without that con- 
tact, not a single sale would have 
been made. And what happened? 
From those three hundred buyers 
—old friends gone astray—actual 
orders were received amounting to 
$9,760. Quite a return on the cost 
of a form letter, wasn’t it? 

The other letters exhibited with 
this discussion are just as invigo- 
rating. While they may not have 
had as remarkable a pull as Mr. 
Cocking’s, they did do a good sales 
job. In fact, when written with 
reasonable intelligence and_ sea- 
soned with a fair amount of genu- 
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A Souvenir for Those Who Reply 


You know, I just caught our file clerk 
throwing your old order card in the 
Here's about the conversa-— 


"What are you doing that for?" 


"Oh, they haven't bought anything from 
us for three years, and probably never 


Maybe the first of what she said is 
true, but I certainly don't believe the 
If you're still in business, 
there must be some reason why we haven't 


Would you like a copy of the 1937 OTC 


If you'll write a 
short note about you and us on the back 
of this letter, and ask for a catalog, 
we'll send it to you pronto, and include 


Do it now, and send it back to us in 
the enclosed business reply envelope. 


D. H. Dyer 









Dear Friend 





for keeps 


YOUR HELP 


tomer 





ine friendliness, I have never heard 
of a letter to inactive customers 
that failed to earn its salt. 

Is there any mystery about that? 
Surely not. The man who formerly 
bought from you needs no introduc- 
tion to your products. Usually he 
just drifted away, not because he 
was dissatisfied, but because a com- 
petitor beat you to the gun. Often 
a little attention will bring him 
back. He may even be wondering 
why you have been so indifferent to 
the loss of his business. Give him 
the invitation and he is likely to 
say, “Why yes, I do remember deal- 
ing with your company, and you 
always treated me white. Thanks 
for the friendly letter, and here’s 
an order to show you I appreciate 
your interest.” Oh, I don’t mean he 
will say all that, or any part of it, 
but subconsciously that will be his 
and the order will be 





reaction 
evidence of it. 

Of course, there will be other 
times when something has happened 


A Tag for Use in Shipping Cream 
Accompanied This Letter 


Seems like a long time since 1935, doesn't it? 
It has been a long time, and many things have hap- 
pened, mostly for the better, we hope 

To get right down to cases, I feel quite badly 
when I realize you haven't shipped Beatrice a can 
of cream since 1935. 
treated you so poorly that you are through with us 


This is a New Year, and I, for one, want to make 
a better showing than I did in 1936 


Did we do something to annoy you, or just what 
is the reason you stopped selling cream to us? 
Tell me frankly. 
awhile, and "muff" something - who doesn't? But 
that doesn't mean that we did it on purpose, or 
that we feel any better about losing a good cus- 


Just give me the low down on the back of this 
letter and slip it in the prepaid envelope, and 
mail. It won't take a minute, and besides, you 
will be helping me a lot 

It wouldn't be a bad idea to "shoot" me a can of 
cream, so that you can compare results. 

Remember, a word from you, a can of cream, or 
both, will surely be appreciated. 








Surely we couldn't have 





BUT, I NEED 






Of course, we "crack up" once in 





Thank you! 





In all friendliness, 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 
W. O. Bell 


to displease the lost customer. He 
kept his mouth shut, didn’t tell you 
at the time, but ever since he has 
heid a grudge in his heart against 
your company. All right, what of 
that? Don’t you want to know 
about the things that work against 
your sales program? Not only do 
you want to regain the friendship 
of the individual, but you also 
want to correct any evils in your 
business that may lead to other mis- 
understandings. Even though your 
inactive customer letter made no 
sales at all, it would be worth while 
if it brought to light conditions 
that should be set right. 

When it comes to the actual 
writing of a lost customer follow- 
up, I have a few suggestions that 
may be helpful. The first question 
in your mind probably is, “Should 
the letter imply that something may 
anger the 


have happened to 


reader?” That is a common ap- 
proach, but we must all admit 
it seems a bit negative. Remember 
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that in the majority of cases noth- 
ing at all has happened. Why in- 
_ sinuate that things occasionally go 
haywire in your company? Wait 
for the customer’s reply. If he has 
a grievance, it will come out. 
Second, I recommend that you 
write the letter from the reader’s 
point of view rather than your own. 
Tell him that you have missed his 
business. But give him a reason for 
buying again greater than merely 
that you want him to. Quote him at- 
tractive prices; perhaps offer a 
special discount; tell him about 


some new product on which he can 
make a big profit; offer a little 
smoke-the-pipe-of-peace souvenir ; 
do something that will 
“hook” into your letter. 
Above everything else, be tact- 
ful and sincere. Don’t reproach the 


put a 


50 Responded With Orders 


Gentlemen: 


am writing you this morning. 


told me why not. 


know it. 


trying to make it so. 
to take care of our trade. 


customers' interest. 





‘our relationship . . 


Out of 500 Inactive Customers 







Ever had a customer suddenly stop buy- 
ing? If so, what did you do? 
him: "What, if anything, is the matter?" 
If his complaint was a just one and you 

had made a mistake, or had been wrong, 
you did your level best to make amends. 


That is just the attitude in which I 
We haven't 
had an order from you for some time and 
I would certainly appreciate it if you 
If any department of 
this business has failed you I want to 







The fact that this business isn't per- 
fect is surely not due to any lack of ef- 
fort on our part, or because we aren't 
Changing condi- 
tions have not as yet found us unprepared 
And, further- 
more, never have we lost sight of our 


I am looking forward to hearing from 
you with the keenest interest. 
PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY, INC. 
E. C. Hopkins, Jr. 





















buyer for giving you the go-by. The 
other day I saw a letter of that 
type which was extremely revolt- 
ing. It literally showered the reader 
with tears. “We can’t understand 
what could have happened to mar 
. surely we did 
our best to please you and now you 
have bought nothing from us in 
more than a year.” That sort of 
thing rubs the hair the wrong way. 
After all, the buyer may go where 
he pleases. 

Finally, don’t leave your reader 
hanging on a limb—tell him what 
to do, and how. Make it easy for 
him too. Enclose a return envelope 
or card. Ask him to reply on the 
back of your letter, or check some 
points at the bottom of it. Urge 
action — immediate action. The 
failure to do this is the most com- 






Gentlemen: 





You asked 












hurts. 







appreciated, 



























fellow. 













60 Per Cent in Replies and 15 Per Cent 
in Orders Has Been the Pull of This One 


Will you do me a favor? No, I don't want to 
borrow a "five spot" until next Tuesday, nor do I 
want the telephone number of that cute blonde, or 
the recipe of the tantalizing cocktail you mix. 

I only want a "reason." I want to know why we 
haven't served you or even heard from you these 
many past months. 
the real honest-to-goodness truth, even if it 
I'm "leading with my chin" I'll admit, but 
this is one time when "one on the button" will be 


You see, if it weren't for a few old-timers like 
yourself who have been neglecting us, I would feel 
as happy as a little boy with a pot of glue. Since 
the beginning of this year we have sold more than 
three thousand new customers ... 
merchants who recognized that here at "Faultless" 
their dollar would go the furthest. 

Frankly, I'm puzzled. 
it cannot be because of competitive prices that we 
haven't heard from you, for after all, where else 
but at "Faultless" can Cellophane Shoulder Covers 
be purchased at $3.95 per hundred, Lay-Away Tags at 
$3.45 per thousand, or Perforated Tags at $1.50 per 
thousand. We believe that up and down the line 
every item you use we sell for less than the other 
Therefore my quandary 
... Service? Merchandise? Price? 
Personnel? What have we done? 

WHAT'S THE REASON WE'RE NOT PLEASIN' YOU? 

The enclosed stamped envelope does not obligate 
you, but please do me the favor I ask, write today 
and let me know just what's wrong. 
word we'll make it right s'help m’. 


you somewhere? 


mon weakness in all kinds of sales 
letters. 

And here’s a warning! Don’t 
read this article and then say, 
“Yes, that’s a good sales idea, I 
must get out one of those letters 
soon.” Be more definite than that. 
Schedule an inventory of lost cus- 
tomers for at least twice a year. 
Give someone—a good sales letter 
writer—the responsibility of+ pre- 
paring follow-ups to fit different 
groups of inactive customers. In- 
sist that they go out regularly. 
Make this sales activity just as 
much a part of your program as 
any other. Do it that way or, like 
those who have been replying to my 
survey, you'll catch yourself say- 
ing, “Yes, I meant to go gunning 





for inactive customers, but I never 
got around to it.” 





Mind you, I want the "low-down,' 


three thousand new 


I am almost positive that 


... Have we failed 


You have my 


FAULTLESS PAPER COMPANY 
Herb Coon 
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I’m fresh as a daisy at closing time. The 
Underwood never tires you out.” 





"I like the clean-cut way the Underwood types... 
not a fuzzy character on its entire keyboard.” 


BOTH ARE 


RIGHT. Tyeists everywhere enthuse about 
the Underwood because, as they say, it’s so easy to oper- 
ate. And it’s true. Underwood has spent millions making 
it so. But what girl is there who isn’t equally enthusi- 
astic about the fine, clean-cut writing job the Under- 
wood turns out. 

And what boss is there who is insensible to the fact 












that his typists are happier, do far better work in less 
time, because they have a fine, sensitive, perfectly tuned, 
writing machine at their fingertips. 

Standardize on Underwoods, they’re kinder to office 
budgets. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY e Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 

Machines @ Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies © One \- 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. @ Sales and Service Every- 
where © Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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~~ lérwocd - Tops the World in Typewriter Performance 
Leads the World in Typewriter Sales! 


“Underwoods are always easy on the fingertips. 
There's no wrist-weariness at the end of a busy day.” 


‘A man’s letters, like all personal things, 
should represent him. I’m strong for 
Underwood representation.”' 





Outstanding Performanc 
is the Obligation of 
Underwood Leadership 





© UEF-1937 
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This Salesman Risks 


BY STUART KENNEY 





The wild and woolly West, with cowboys, Indians and shootin’ 
irons may be a thing of the past, but hard-shelled and square- 


dealing oil men are still tough hombres and in the Southwest 


the salesman who gets the order has to “‘take it” 


LENTY of stories are heard 

about the ease with which any 
salesman can close a sale, but sel- 
dom do we hear of the hardships 
some salesmen must endure to get 
a chance to talk with a prospect. 

In the Texas oil fields many pros- 
pects are an especially tough breed. 
Hardy roughnecks, with no knowl- 
edge of fear, and plenty of sales 
resistance, they take a fiendish de- 
light in “baiting” a salesman to 
see how long he can take it. 

Floyd K. Adams, who sells 
Studebakers for Winerich Motors 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, tells how 
he once went out to an oil rig to 
call on a prospect. (An oil rig, 
Oswald, is the cute derrick which 
straddles the hole where some day 
an oil well may be. It supports the 
drilling apparatus. ) 

“Where’s Mike R ?” Adams 
yelled to one of the workers above 
the din of the donkey engine. “Oh, 
he’s up there on top of the rig,” 
the fellow yelled back. “Oh, hey, 
M-I-K-E, c’mon down,” shouted 
Adams, “and see the swell car I 
brought you.” “The hell with you,” 
Mike yelled back. “If you want to 
see me, come up here!” 

Mike was perched almost at the 
very top of the rig, which carries 
the machinery for drilling oil wells. 
Adams looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Another worker turned to 
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him and said, “You aren’t going to 
let Mike bluff you out of it, are 
you? That’s his way of getting rid 
of salesmen!” “Hell, NO!” cried 
Adams. “Just let me lay my sales 
kit down and stick my order blank 
in my pocket and I'll make a social 
call on that .. .!” 

And Adams started up. The lad- 
der was narrow and slippery with 
oil. Treacherous gusts of wind 
whipped around him as he ascended. 
And as he looked over the rig, he 
suddenly realized that the well was 
being swabbed out! 

Swabbing is the final step before 
bringing in an oil well. It is the most 
dangerous part of the drilling oper- 
ation. For no one can tell what 
tricks nature will play. There may 
be too much gas in the well, and 
when it is tapped, it may suddenly 
escape—to explode in the open air 
—wrecking the rig and spreading 
death for a thousand feet around! 
That’s what Adams was risking! 

But Adams climbed on, his heart 
in his mouth! Up, up, up—he went, 
until finally he stood on the slim 
catwalk where Mike awaited him. 

“Why in hell didn’t you bring 
your damned jaloppie up with 
you?” asked Mike in his “friend- 
liest” manner. “And how in the 
devil do you expect me to buy a 
car without even seeing it?” 


Adams jabbed Mike in the ribs 





and said, “Well, if you weren’t born 
blind, you could see the Son of 
South Bend sitting right down 
there below you. I could give you a 
little push and you’d land right on 
it! Now, let’s get down to business, 
or do you want me to bounce you 
off this baby carriage?” 

“You’re OK,” said Mike, ad- 
miringly. “Any man that has the 
guts to climb up here, when we're 
about ready to sheet the well, and 
try to sell me a can I don’t want, 
deserves to get what he came for.” 

To make a long story short— 
Adams got the order! 

Another time, he called on the 
foreman of a drilling crew in an- 
other part of the Corpus Christi 
field. This fellow decided to see how 
quickly he could wear Adams down 
to the point where he would be glad 
to sneak away without the order. 

He walked Adams over to the 
steam boilers which supply the 
drilling machinery. The pressure 
was up above 250 pounds, and the 
flames were roaring white-hot in the 
fire box. It was a hot day anyway, 
and the temperature around the 
boilers must have been 200 degrees. 

Sitting in the “shade” of the 
boilers, the two talked cars. The 
foreman deliberately dragged 
things out, asking all sorts of non- 
sensical questions, and grinning to 
himself in unholy glee. Sweat drip- 
ped off Adams’ face, his collar 
wilted, and his shirt clung clammily 
to his wet body. “Gosh,” he 
thought, “how much longer must I 
stick here to make this bird sign ’” 

Two and a half hours dragged 
by, each minute leaning backwards 
on the next. Finally, the foreman 
said disgustedly, “Hell, let’s get out 
of here and get a coke. How vou 
stood all this is beyond me. You 
damn near had to carry me out!” 

“And,” said Adams, as he left to 
return to the oil fields, “the big— 
so-and-so—didn’t know how close 
he came to having to carry me out 
—feet first! I couldn’t have stood 
another two minutes of that heat 
and stayed alive! But it sure gave 
me a lot of satisfaction to outlast 
that guy. Oh yes, he signed the 
order—I saw to that!” 
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270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Punched Cards will tell 


your inventory story 
Automatically .. . 


Speed up the task of obtaining comprehensive inven- 
tory tabulations by employing the punched-card 
method of accounting. 


This method brings complete records when you need 
them. Its accuracy minimizes the necessity for adjust- 
ment between physical inventory and book records. 
Its efficiency and automatic machine operation lower 
accounting costs. Briefly, punched cards and Inter- 
national Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Ma- 
chines provide maximum inventory information at a 
minimum expenditure of time and money. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DATA quickly obtained 


The punched-card method of accounting is also bring- 
ing speed and accuracy to the preparation of Social 
Security Records, Sales Reports, Statements and 
numerous other important business records. Find 
out how this modern accounting method can aid you. 


A Part-time Accounting Machine Service 


Many businesses are now enjoying the advantages of 
punched-card accounting on a part-time basis through 
the facilities of the International Business Machines 
Service Bureau. Branches of this Bureau are located 
in principal cities and are ready to cooperate with you 
at all times. Write for illustrated folder today. 


BRANCH OFF:CES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES 


September, 1987 
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BUSINESS DEPENDS 
ON MONROE FOR FIGURES 
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SLEEP .. It takes accurate figures as well st 
as fine cotton and looms to make the famous 
Wamsutta sheets. Wamsutta Mills has just 
bought more Monroe Adding-Calculators, 
aa 
NEWS... Scene in City Room of Detroit Times. Phones to bring the 
news in, typewriters to write it down, and Monroes for the figure work “ : : 
of a busy newspaper. The Detroit Times adds Monroe Adding-Listing ~ cn , | 
Machines to its equipment. === 
WORLD'S FAIR ats aw re 
.. The New York sateen e C9) 
World’s Fair of : : < 4 e 
1939 is off to a , =. tl 
good start, figur- oe. | t 
ing statistics f} : 
with a new Mon- y al 
roe Adding- e ; Ss 
Calculator. 1S 
BEAUTY.. S 
Soaps and sham- fi 
poos for the mil- bi 
lions require Your business and all business talks in figures— 
speedy figuring ° ; Ci 
cack. Suedies it talks most clearly when you are getting the 
and Gamble, fa- greatest number of accurate answers quickly, 
mous for Ivory economically, and with the least strain on your o1 
and Drene, have 7 
been Monroe figure workers. - 
users for years, Hundreds of thousands of Monroes are doing m 
the nation’s figure work —and back of each tl 
Monroe is a nation-wide service to adapt thie q 


right machine to each job and to assure Mon- 
roe users of uninterrupted figure production. 


a h. 

‘isi MONROE | 
EVERY FIGURE JOB g' 
ADDING-CALCULATORS 


LISTING MACHINES | CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Bee KL WWRVIEHS  <+/ __SENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE, NJ 


CHECK SIGNERS 7 -- A —= a 


Please send me the free booklet 


CHAMPION .. 
“Fastest Pro- 
ducer of Busi- 
ness Figures” 
is this newest 
Monroe Add- 
ing - Calcula- 
tor, Model 
MA-7. All the 
advantages of 
Monroe sim- 
plicity and 
flexibility plus 
new automatic 
features, 


“Give a Thought to Keyboards” 
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MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS I 9 seesccdicabcivaroser coi Dorpesiad rdiaurciicesciesactvorceabeceaneee Oe 
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Wider aisles, better lighting, 





air conditioning, soundproof- 
ing, modernized equipment 
helped Acme Steel Company 
furn an old, overcrowded office 
into a modern, comfortable, 
efficient place for its employ- 
ees to work. The ninth of a 
series of candid camera reports 


on better offices 


N FRONT of Acme Steel Com- 
pany’s main office runs Chica- 
go’s famed old “Archie” Road— 
more properly Archer Avenue 
through traffic artery for heavy 
trucking. Back of the building is an 
alley, and still further in the rear 
is a busy railroad freight yard. 
Smoky factories surround the of- 





a 


fice. The entire district is one of the 
busiest, noisiest and dustiest of Chi- 
cago’s many manufacturing areas. 

Add to this the old building, 
originally built for a factory and 
not an office building and you 
might be justified in thinking that 
the ingredients for a comfortable, 
quiet, well-lighted office were not 
present. 

In this atmosphere, with all the 
handicaps of an old, badly designed 
building, Acme Steel Company en- 
gineers have created an office which 
literally is a working paradise. Sev- 
eral years ago on summer days 
when the windows were raised for 
ventilation the noise in the office was 
almost unbearable ; it was occasion- 
ally necessary for the company to 
close the office and send the em- 
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ACME STEEL'S MODERNIZATION 












































Two bookkeeping-machine operators, one on either side of a bank of ledger trays, work at 
remodeled desks which are equipped to accommodate both the bookkeeping machine and 
typewriter. Lower picture shows one of two fanfold machines. One is used in writing pur- 
chase orders, the other for invoices 












Top left: These four fanfold machines are used for preparing fac- 
tory orders including copies for the cost, billing, shipping and 
other departments in the office 





Top right: All of the calculating-machine operators are equipped 
with special desks to increase speed and efficiency and provide 
greater comfort for the operators 


Lower left: A telautograph in the credit department connects with 
both the order department and warehouse to speed filling and 
shipping rush orders from customers 





ployees home at three o’clock. To- 
day on hot days the janitor has to 
threaten to turn on the heat to 
chase people home at closing time. 
From time to time the company 
contemplated renting office space 
in a downtown building; at other 
times consideration was given to 
building office space into, or near, 
one of the company’s large plants 
at Riverdale, Illinois. After much 
discussion it was decided instead to 
modernize the old building on 
Archer Avenue, add space from an 
adjoining factory and build a third 
floor onto the original building. 
While they were about it company 
officials decided to install an air- 
conditioning system and _ sound- 
absorbing ceilings. This moderniza- 
tion program began several years 
ago, and while changes and still 
more improvements probably will be 
made from time to time, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more comfortable 
place to work today than the pres- 
ent offices of Acme Steel. 
While remodeling, the company 
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studied the eating habits of its em- 
ployees. For a long time the com- 
pany had operated a small restau- 
rant for the benefit of employees, 
which invariably lost money. It was 
not particularly attractive to the 
employees. But the neighborhood 
did not offer much in the way of 
eating facilities. Taverns with the 
inevitable greasy lunch counter, 
cheap restaurants and messy drug 
stores were all that the district 
afforded. 

As everyone knows, the employee 
who eats an indifferent luncheon 
may do indifferent work all after- 
noon. Furthermore, the employee 
who runs out in rain or cold may 
come back sneezing to spread colds 
throughout the office. So it was de- 
cided to remodel the company res- 
taurant, employ a trained chef, air 
condition the space and make it at- 
tractive as well as comfortable in 
addition to serving tempting, well- 
balanced menus. After the re- 
modeled and improved employee- 
restaurant was opened it was only 








a few days until approximately two 
hundred persons were eating lunch 
daily in the company dining room; 
the former losses were turned into 
a small profit. So successful was the 
luncheon hour that the company 
decided to offer breakfast facilities 
and now breakfast also is served, 
accommodating many workers 
whose living quarters are not con- 
venient to good restaurants. 

Prior to the extension of the 
office space “people were almost 
sitting in each other’s laps” as one 
official of the company expressed ‘t. 
Desks were too close together, ais!«s 
were too narrow, and efficient work 
was almost impossible. 

Aside from expanding the space 
used the company moderniz:d 
equipment which also conserved 
space. Instead of having all sales 
correspondents attended by secre- 
taries the company installed dic- 
tating or voice-writing machines 
and centralized sales correspond- 
ence in a transcribing department 
away from the sales department. 
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Because the transcribing depart- 
ment was located near the filing de- 
partment it was arranged for the 
filing supervisor also to supervise 
the transcribing department, thus 
saving both space and expense. 

Today it is possible to watch a 

girl pounding away at a_ type- 
writer or other office machine only 
1 few feet away and hear scarcely 
any noise. With the windows sealed 
shut no outside noises of grinding 
wakes, roaring trains, pounding 
treet car wheels or shouts from 
ruck drivers invade the office. Al- 
hough no accurate measurement 
if increased production was possi- 
le, officials of the company are 
convinced that the work of the office 
goes on much more smoothly, more 
steadily and with greatly increased 
accuracy since the installation of 
soundproofing, air conditioning 
and improved lighting. 

Rubber tile or tread material is 
strung along aisles to further 
sound deaden the office and there is 
a remarkable absence of the tip-tap, 





against hard floors. 

The office arrangement is as fol- 
lows. First floor: record storage, 
company restaurant and air-con- 
ditioning machinery. Second floor : 
executive offices (in private glass- 
enclosed rooms), sales department, 
secretaries, display and reception 
room. Third floor: credit depart- 
ment, traffic department, account- 
ing and billing, mail department, 
purchasing. In the adjoining build- 
ing, connected by a second-floor, 
closed-in runway, is situated the 
planning department, stock ledgers, 
order department, filing and trans- 
cribing departments. 


For rush orders, and where cus- 
tomers’ trucks are waiting, a tel- 
autograph in the credit department 
transmits orders instantly to the 
order department. When the order 
is written up in the order depart- 
ment it is shot via another tel- 


tip-tap of high heels clacking 


autograph to the warehouse where 
orders are filled and shipments 
made with great speed. Recently a 
waiting truck driver from a cus- 
tomer’s plant was astonished to 
find the goods ordered at his truck 
three minutes after he had turned 


in the order! 


Anti-Loss Filing Plan 


Instead of transferring corre- 
spondence and orders and other 
records to transfer cases, Acme 
Steel binds such records in books, 
stacks these books on especially 
built shelving. 

A batch of approximately five 
hundred papers, just as they come 
from file cabinets, is jogged, then 
drilled with four holes in a paper 
drill. Through these holes string is 
threaded, drawn tight into a neat, 
compact bundle. Covers and an ad- 
hesive cloth binding finish the job. 
When alphabetical signals, corre- 
sponding to the guides and signals 
from the original files, are placed 





Right: At the information desk the receptionist frequently uses the 
inter-office communicating system for paging employees who are 


absent from their desks 


Lower left: The mailrack for sorting incoming and outgoing mail 
is also the place where salesmen’s mail is concentrated from the 


different departments daily before mailing 


Lower right: Steel furniture of modern design, upholstered in 
leather, lends an air of comfort and welcome to the reception-room 


visitor who calls at Acme Steel 
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Because of the large number of copies needed of the various forms used in the planning department, electric typewriters with touch control 


have been installed for the work. These operators make up the various forms used in scheduling work through the plant 





on the backbone of the bundle it is 
ready for stacking on the shelves, 
where it is always easily accessible 
for future reference. No papers 
ever are taken out of the binding. 
This plan prevents loss of impor- 
tant papers. 


So far as Acme engineers were 
able to discover there was no spe- 
cialized equipment for the large ac- 
counting machines used in posting 
accounts receivable ledgers on the 
market, except the usual tubular 
metal stands. Operators of these 
machines really needed desks, so an 
ordinary secretarial desk was 
transformed into an excellent one 
for the use of the ledger posting 
machine operators. By sawing out a 
space from the center of the desk 
immediately above the kneewell, it 
was possible to slide the accounting 
machine and stand right into the 
space in the desk. With a type- 
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writer stand built into one pedestal 
of the desk, the operator has her 
posting machine, desk and drawer 
space and a typewriter all within 
arm’s reach. 


Fanfold Equipment 


Customers’ orders are rewritten 
on special fanfold forms which in- 
clude the following copies: order 
department, invoicing department, 
three for shipping department, 
planning department, follow-up, 
salesman’s acknowledgment, and 
customer’s acknowledgment, mak- 
ing a 9-part form in all. 

On the same type of equipment, 
but on different machines, the com- 
pany’s purchase orders are written 
on fanfold machines, using fanfold 
forms for all purchases and also 
for invoices. 

One operator handles all the 
company’s accounts-payable ledg- 
ers, using a Moon-Hopkins ma- 
chine which posts the ledgers. 








Promotion Department 


Even after adding space to the 
main office building and _ utilizing 
some space from a factory building, 
the company’s advertising, sales 
promotion and printing depart- 
ments were not adequately housed. 
To provide accommodations for 
these departments a former apar'! 
ment building next door was leased, 
doors cut through and space al- 
lowed for multigraphing, multilit!i- 
ing, addressing and printing equi))- 
ment. The advertising departme:|! 
is also housed in this building. 

All kinds of promotion materi«|, 
catalog sheets, factory and office 
forms and various other print <l 
pieces are turned out in the co 


pany’s print shop under the sup« 
vision of the advertising depar'- 
ment. While no record of savings 's 
available, many advantages are eii- 


joyed and doubtless substanti 
cost reductions are made possibie 
by this equipment. 
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First thing every morning the planning department posts the work tags for each machine on the large swinging schedule board, so that one 





glance will tell what work is on each machine and the exact production status of every order going through the plant 





Scheduling Factory Production 





Acme Steel Company’s planning department is in complete 


charge of all production of each machine and process in the 


plants. Every operation is charted with work tags on schedule 


boards, timed for delivery dates and so planned as to reduce 


waste in set-up preparation and routing 


Because of a record of shipping 
a high percentage of all orders on 
or before the promised date, Acme 
Steel’s planning department is 
worthy of special consideration 
here. 

No wheel can turn, no material 
can be drawn from stock and no 
work of any kind begin on any 
order until the planning depart- 
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ment has advised the individual 
foremen concerned in making the 
goods which machines to use, what 
material to draw and when to begin 
work. Such a rigid system calls for 
the utmost accuracy and knowl- 
edge of factory capacity on the 
part of the planning department. 
It has an exact record of every 
machine and process in the com- 





pany’s various shops and factories, 
some of which adjoin the office 
while others are at Riverdale, sev- 
eral miles away from the office. The 
planning department has also rec- 
ords of machine speeds, average 
performances and the time required 
for every process and operation. 
When an order, other than one 
for stock material which would be 
filled from the company’s ware- 
house without special manufactur- 
ing operations, comes in and has 
gone through the sales, credit and 
billing departments, the planning 
department receives a copy of the 
order. From this copy the planning 
department prepares the following 
forms: (1) Factory order, which 
includes copies for every foreman 
in whose department work will be 


done in completing the order, as 
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The traffic department maintains its own files of traffic information right in the department, 
ready for constant reference when needed. This prevents delay in handling orders 


Peeeeatrgggg; 
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Acme Steel customers’ purchase records are kept up to date on visible index cards, half 
of which are shown above. They give a complete sales history of each buyer 





Order-department files are separate from correspondence files and situated where they are 
easy of access to clerks who refer to them frequently. File drawers are never overcrowded 
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well as a copy for the stock ledger, 
cost department and planning de- 
partment. (2) Issue cards, which 
authorize withdrawal of necessary 
raw material, tell where to deliver 
it and tie it up with the purchase 
order number, stock record, ete. 
(3) Route cards, which tell the 
truckers, material handlers and 
machine operators what the ma- 
terial is for and where it is to he 
delivered. A checking of weights, so 
that all material is accounted for 
and balanced against finished 
goods, is part of this route-card 
system. (4) Work tags, which de- 
scribe the operations, processes, tcl 
what machines to use, give date thie 
work must be completed, and date 
on which the finished order has been 
promised for shipment to the cus- 
tomer. These work tags are posted 
ach morning on special boards, 
hinged to racks, in the planning de- 
partment. The tags are posted by 
machines, and by days, so that a 
glance at the planning schedule will 
tell how many hours of work any 
given machine or piece of equip- 
ment has scheduled for completion. 

Telephones, with receivers and 
mouthpieces on weighted cords, so 
that those speaking over them can 
walk around and inspect the sched- 
ules while talking, are a part of this 
schedule board in the planning de- 
partment. Thus, if there is any 
question in the mind of a foreman, 
or if a member of the planning de- 
partment encounters some emer- 
gency, conversations can be carried 
on between the planning depart- 
ment and factory foremen, while 
the planning department clerk in- 
spects the work tags mounted in 
proper spaces on the planni 


oO 
g 
schedule for each machine. 

This is, of course, a skeleton <e- 
scription of the planning depa:t- 


ment’s work. But it should sufficc to 
give some idea of how every ope:a- 
tion, no matter how minute, in 


manufacturing any of the con- 
pany’s products, is controlled and 
scheduled. Every job is planned so 
that it is done on the machine best 
equipped for it and in sequence so 
that there is a minimum of lost tiine 
for set-ups and preparation. 
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Acme Steel’s correspondence and 
order files are concentrated in one 
department. All open orders are 
filed in steel cabinets in the order 
department until shipment is com- 
pleted, when they are transferred 
to the central files. Near the sales 
department there is a visible index 
system containing detailed sales ree- 
ords for all customers. There also is 
a special file in the credit depart- 
ment containing credit reports on 
hindreds of the company’s cus- 
tomers, kept up to date for immedi- 
a'e reference so that there is no 
ned for delay in obtaining credit 
it formation and approving orders. 

The traffic department main- 
tains its own files of tariffs and bills 
o! lading, and other departments 
maintain certain files which are 
consulted so frequently that refer- 
ence to the central files would cause 
delay. However, most of this record 
material is kept in department only 
so long as actually needed, for 
there is an effort to concentrate all 
records in the general files. 

The general files are at one end 
of the space devoted to the trans- 
cribing department so that the 
same person supervises both the fil- 
ing and transcribing activities. In 
the general files Acme has found 
that it speeds filing and finding not 
to pack filing drawers to capacity. 
Instead they are filled one-half to 
three-fourths of capacity. This 
plan is a big time saver because it 
eliminates the delays encountered 
when working with “overstuffed” 
filing equipment. 


Picture Note 

So many readers have asked us 
how much extra lighting is used in 
making the pictures for these illus- 
trated sections of AMERICAN Bust- 
Ness that we feel an explanation is 
due. For the past several months 
the offices surveyed have been so 
well lighted no extra lighting of 
any kind has been necessary. The 
pictures are made with a Leica 
Camera with a F:2 Summar lens, 
without a tripod for the camera. 
The negative size is 1 by 114 inches. 
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When correspondence, orders and other papers are ready to be transferred they are taken 


from the files (top left), bound in bundles as shown above and sent to record storage 


By means of a paper drill four holes are drilled in the bundle of papers from the files and 


through these holes string is threaded and drawn tight to bind the papers 


Partial view of transcribing department which handles the bulk of correspondence for Acme. 
In the rear are correspondence files. Both departments are supervised by one person 
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modern, quiet, comfortable working space 





The unfinished ceiling shown above gives an idea of the type of 
building Acme had to work with in transforming its offices into a 





Cool air ducts and a new, acoustically treated ceiling painted white, 
transform the badly ventilated, noisy space into an office with 


ideal working conditions 


Inter-Office and Long Distance 
Communications 


One of the established policies of 
Acme Steel Company is to extend 
especial care in selecting all em- 
ployees who contact the public. 
When a visitor comes to the com- 
pany’s office the receptionist is 
trained to offer a cordial greeting 
and to make every effort to find the 
person the visitor wishes to see, no 
matter where he may be—outside 
his office, out in the factory, or in 
some other department than his 
own. 

If the receptionist calls an execu- 
tive’s office and there is no answer, 
she talks with his assistant or secre- 
tary. If they do not know where he 
is, she then begins paging him 
throughout the plant and offices 
via an inter-office communications 
system. She cannot say, as so many 
other receptionists do, “He isn’t in 
his office now, you’ll have to wait.” 
She must find the person called for 
and give the visitor a courteous 
answer as to when he will be seen. 

There is a two-position telephone 
switchboard with specially trained 
operators impressed with the im- 





portance of greeting every tele- 
phone caller courteously. “We 
feel that the reception room and 
the telephone are the two most im- 
portant contacts many people have 
with our company. Here our cus- 
tomers and friends are likely to 
form their first impressions of us,” 
said an official of the company, 
“and we strive to insure that first 
impression being pleasant.” 

When we stop to consider that 
some companies will spend thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising and 
sales promotion work, plus many 
more thousands in personal sales 
work, only to have a customer re- 
ceive a bad impression when he tele- 
phones or calls in person, the im- 
portance of a courteous, intelli- 
gent, well-trained receptionist and 
‘apable, courteous telephone oper- 
ator, is evident. 

It is not enough that a telephone 
operator be courteous. She must be 
capable and know the entire or- 
ganization, so that no matter who 
calls or telephones he will receive 


quick and intelligent assistance 





from either the telephone operators 
or the girl at the reception desk. 

In many companies almost no 
previous training is given to em- 
ployees in either of these positions. 
In other companies relief opera- 
tors, or relief receptionists, are 
never trained. In fact they fre- 
quently are selected merely because 
they happen not to be busy at thie 
moment when needed. But the cus- 
tomer who is badly treated by a re- 
lief receptionist or telephone gir! 
does not know that the regular cm- 
ployee is off duty; thus he nurses 
a grudge, or holds a poor imprvs- 
sion of the company because o! a 
relief operator. 

For out of town communications 
the company has recently added 
teletype equipment between Chi- 
‘ago and New York, and is plan- 
ning to add to this equipment and 
extend it to other plants. As stated 
elsewhere in this article specia'ly 
mounted telephones connect the 
planning department with all plant 
foremen for instant communication 
on production matters. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


such a little thing, yet it gained 
his confidence. 

“Once a buyer from Kentucky 
came here and bought a $4,700 
soda fountain without any effort 
on our part to sell him. As he pre- 
pared to leave he asked if we wanted 
to know why he had chosen our 
fountain. Of course we did. ‘T’ll tell 
you,’ he said. ‘I had one of your 
carbonators for thirteen years and 
then something went wrong and it 
began to lose gas. I wrote you and 
told you about the trouble I was 
having, and immediately you sent 
me a back-pressure check valve 
without any charge, and a nice let- 
ter. Anyone who treats me like that 
gets my business.” 

“The valve may have cost us a 
dollar and a half, but it made a 
real customer for us. That is why I 
say that if we keep the customer’s 
needs in mind, and really try to do 
something for him, selling is easy. 

“When I say that a man must 
know what he is talking about if 
selling is to be easy I do not mean 
that he should go around showing 
off his knowledge. The other day I 
heard one of our men explaining to 
a customer how a mechanically re- 
frigerated fountain works. When 
he finished, the customer was 
puzzled and confused. He thought 
he had bought a highly complicated 
piece of machinery. I called our 
man in my office and suggested that 
he use simpler terms in describing 
our equipment—told him to assure 
customers that the equipment will 
work but skip the complicated how 
part. Usually the customer doesn’t 
care about mechanical details. 

Because of his natural dislike for 
sham and deceit, or probably be- 
cause of his early experiences as a 
salesman, Mr. Blessing tolerates no 
upstage behavior in his offices. Any- 
one who asks to see him is quickly 
ushered into his office, “even beg- 
gars,” he explains. And he answers 
his own telephone, rather than hav- 
ing calls routed through his secre- 
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tary. But, as he says, with this 
open-door policy he has no time for 
a lot of palaver over the telephone 
or with visitors who come to his 
office. He gives every man a chance 
to tell his story—and then the 
answer comes quickly. 

Mr. Blessing makes it a point to 
cooperate with competitors. He will 
tell a competitor anything about 
his business; he will show a com- 
petitor through his factory. “I 
know they can’t make goods any 
better or any cheaper than we can, 
but if they can they are entitled to 
take the business away from us,” 
he asserts. If a competitor wants to 
know his prices he will tell them, 
or give them any other informa- 
tion. “This never hurts because 
most of them will not believe me 
anyway,” he says, recalling two in- 
cidents which occurred some time 
back. Once, just returned from a 
trip, he met a competitor on the 
street in Chicago, who asked him 
how much business he had done. 

“Just $57,000,” he replied. 

“Lew Blessing, you are a big 
liar and you know it,” answered the 
competitor. Blessing just laughed, 
but he had told the truth. 

A few months later Blessing had 
just returned from another trip 
which had been particularly disap- 
pointing when he met the same man 
on the street who asked him the 
same question again. 

“Only $5,000,” said Blessing. 

“Lew Blessing, you are the 
damndest liar in Chicago,” said the 
competitor. Again Mr. Blessing 
laughed. For this too was the truth. 

Mr. Blessing quotes from Bis- 
marek. 

“When that 
statesman was asked the definition 
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of diplomacy, he replied, ‘Diplo- | 


macy is the art of telling the truth 
and making the other person believe 
it is a lie.” This has been my policy 
throughout my entire 
career and I have found it pays to 
always tell the truth.” 
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Get signatures on 
charge accounts 
with the Handipak. 


For multiple copy 
recordsat orderdesk 
or at telephone 
switchboard. 


Receipts on the 
Handipak eliminate 
losses and disputes. 


Wagon men like the 
protection of Handi- 
pak recorded trans- 
actions. No lost slips 
and no arguments. 


The NewEGRY 
HANDIPAK 


Goes where Business goes 
Makes Records on the spot 


No hunting for sales books; no fumbling 
and time wasting with loose or padded 
forms and carbons when you have an 
Egry Handipak, which is rapidly replac- 
ing sales books in large retail stores and 
many other businesses. Easily carried. 
Convenient to write on. Always ready. 


Write sales slips, invoices, charge slips, requisi- 
tions, shop orders, delivery receipts, repair and 
production orders, shipping orders, piece work 
tickets, packing lists and other business forms on 
the Handipak. Compartment for filing audit 
copies provided. Literature on request. Demon- 
stration without cost or obligation, 


HANDIPAK, in 
Midnite blue lacquer 
and chrome plate, is 
made in seven models. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton,O. AB-937 


Send information on the Egry Handipak. How does it 
fit into my business? 
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A Purchasing Agent Talks Back 


(Continued from page 21) 


extremely young individual. He has 
read all the books on salesman- 
ship, including those chapters 
dealing with the piercing glance, 
the clipped sentences, the rattling 
of important papers and the well- 
lubricated flow of statistical infor- 
mation which has no earthly mean- 
ing to the buyer or himself. This 
type of individual, when inter- 
rupted, or asked questions as to 
cost, comparisons, reputation of 
his company, etc., becomes ex- 
tremely argumentative without di- 
rectly answering these questions. 
And he immediately becomes sulky 
and discourteous when any state- 
ment which he has made is proven 
false. 

The third type is the college 
chum. He is an individual who 
either heard of you at college or 
knew you very slightly and never 
attempted to know you better. He 
now comes in calling you by your 
college nickname, talking _inti- 
mately of your college friends 
whom he likewise never knew. This 
type, as a rule, knows nothing of 
his company’s products, but at- 
tempts to obtain orders on the plea 
that you should certainly give him 
your business for the sake of dear 
old “Whatsis.” His fate should be 
that of being strung up as a tack- 
ling dummy and every man on his 
Alma Mater’s squad allowed to 
tackle every day for an indefinite 
length of time. 

The fourth type is the individual 
who represents a reputable com- 
pany from whom you have just 
purchased some material, which has 
been found defective, and on which 
you have complained. This shifty- 
eyed individual, when confronted 
with such complaint, edges his 
chair closer and expounds in a low 
voice, “I tell you, Mr. » I don’t 
know what’s the matter with the 
company. I told the sales manager 
just the other day that I could not 
keep a customer without some co- 
operation from the company. 
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Something has certainly 
wrong up there. Mr. Smith, the 
president, is getting too old to be 
in the business and is losing his 
hold, and a lot of up-starts are try- 
ing to run things. I don’t blame you 
for being sore. They certainly have 
given you a rotten deal, etc., etc.” 
This type, gentlemen, is the Bene- 
dict Arnold of business and should 
be treated accordingly. It is per- 
fectly natural for salesmen to agree 
with the buyer when the buyer has 
a justifiable complaint against his 
company. However, this can he 
done in such a way that the buyer 
feels that his supplier is only too 
glad to rectify all complaints, and 
is trying his utmost to give you 
courteous, satisfactory _ service. 
Even if your company has let you 
down on some promised date or 
quotation—don’t let the buyer 
know it. 

The fifth type is the gentleman 
whose clothes look as though they 
had been run through a tube em- 
bosser for several weeks, whose 
linen is dirty and whose entire at- 
titude is one of utter failure and 
dejection. One can see the minute he 
sits down that he does not expect an 
order and has no hope of obtaining 
one on the merits of his product. 
Evidently he knows nothing of these 
merits and is calling purely to be 
able to show in his report to the 
home office that the call was made. 
This type’s one appeal is that of 
sympathy. He has had a streak of 
hard luck in his failure to obtain 
business. His company has threat- 
ened that if results are not shown 
he will be fired. There is sickness in 
his family and a mortgage on his 
home. This type should turn in his 
sample case and then be sent to 
FERA headquarters for perma- 
nent relief. 

I have never seen statistics re- 
garding the length of time it re- 
quires such salesmen as those just 
described to drive an upright tee- 
totaler into an incurable inebriate. 
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Just as hen-pecked husbands dream 
of masterful manners; just as dirt 
farmers dream of bumper crops; 
thus do purchasing agents dream of 
a perfect salesman. Occasionally we 
find one so near our ideal that a 
glow of pleasure steals into our 
otherwise dreary lives. Seriously, I 
should like to tell you my idea of a 
real salesman. 

He is a man’s man, of pleasing 
appearance, neatly but conserva- 
tively dressed. He treats the buyer 
neither as an inferior nor a su- 
perior individual, but as a respected 
equal. He has enthusiasm and 
plainly shows his confidence in his 
company’s products, of which he 
has a thorough working knowledge. 
In conversation his voice is modu- 
lated, and he does not attempt to 
wheedle, bluff or browbeat the 
buyer into giving orders. He does 
not attempt to stretch his business 
friendship into a social one, nor 
does he attempt by repeated invita- 
tions to lunch or dinner, or by 
petty gifts, to bribe the buyer. 

He arranges his calls as nearly 
as possible to suit the buyer’s con- 
venience, refraining from making 
calls at five o’clock in the afternoon 
just as the buyer is attempting to 
wind up his day’s work, or at eight- 
thirty in the morning, just as he is 
attempting to plan his day’s work. 

When calling, he states clearly 
and concisely his name, his com- 
pany’s name and the purpose for 
which he is making the call, and 
when shown into the buyer’s office 
is cordial, but not too cordial. He 
has thoroughly familiarized himself 
before going into the buyer’s office 
with the details of all recent trans- 
actions the buyer has had with his 
company, and is, therefore, intelli- 
gently able to discuss any matters 
the buyer has under consideration 
with his principals. 

In attempting to present a new 
product, or to call the buyer’s at- 
tention to some specific features of 
an old product, he quietly explains 
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in his own words, and not in the 
words of the enthusiastic adver- ” 
tising manager, the new product, Wh at Does It Do ° 
its uses and also its direct relation- 
ship to the buyer’s own business. 


This salesman answers al! ques- Gives you more hours 











am tions frankly, respectfully, and of executive time by cutting rou- 
lirt with the avoidance of too technical tine almost unbelievably. Your 
—- ° ° : daily mail, for instance, is 
ps; a description. He is quite frank to ’ : al cleaned up in about half the 
1 of tell you when he does not know the | — time it now requires. 
we answer to any specific question, but 3 
ta assures you that he will find out the 
pur answer and advise you, which he 
yy 1 actually does as promptly as is pos- 
f a sible. He does not peddle informa- 
tion which he has picked up in a 
ing competitor’s plant in return for 
va- orders, nor is he a gossiper. 
yer This type of man is proud of the Takes the up-set out of vaca- 
su- company which he represents and tion season. Work goes on smoothly 
ted guards jealously its reputation for regardless of absences. Pressure 
und quality and fairness. He is natur- pe ae — ila 
: ? all hands get more done - 
his ally willing to recognize failure of 
he his products or service and quick 
ge. to have this complaint rectified. Lets your 
du- The prices of his various items can- 
to not be chiseled, and he maintains to secretary and 
the all buyers the same price list as oa 
oes originally set up by his company. paar n> 
A A get more real work 
less He is, however, willing to assist the done. While you 
nor buyer in working out cheaper dictate, she goes 
ita- freight rates, methods by which right on keeping 
by quantity discounts can be obtained — peated 
or any other legitimate ways in . 
rly which money can be saved the 
on- buyer. This man takes up as little 
ing of the buyer’s time as possible, does 
oon not stay after his business has been 
; to dispatched to obtain the buyer’s . 
ht- views on political, religious or so- Helps many big WAYS you'd 
e is cial events, nor does he attempt to never think of a 7 a 
rk. expound to the buyer his own opin- neauae — ra ce evi 
Bead ’ pen ... makes verbal instruction 
rly ions regarding these problems. f alibi-proof ... cuts conferences ... 
om- If all salesmen were like the one | 4 doubles your ability to get things done! 
for just described, the earlier definition : 
and of a purchasing agent would un- 
fice doubtedly be changed to read as | ™ 
He follows: “The typical buyer is a THE TREND To 
self man past middle life, plump, full- 
fice faced, intelligent, warm and sym- | 
a pathetic. He has eyes like a new- | SWEEPS ON 
his born fawn, is polite in contact and 
Hli- at the same time responsive, eager nt 
e z : could do for you. Let a Dictaphone give you its own 
ers and affectionate. He is a human story, in your own office, without obligation. Mail the 
ion philanthropist with a heart of gold. sees cone 
He has charm, passion and a sense In Cemeda-—-86 Richunousd St, Weett Toremte, 
new of humor. Unfortunate as it may LD) Please let me know when «Two Seleamen in Search of an Order” 
at- be, they never reproduce, but PD center beeen hs 
: of fnally go to their reward in ~s 
Lins Heaven.” Address 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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NO METAL TOPS TO 
DENT, CORRODE, 
BEND OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot meets every business requirement. 


NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
Vul-Cot is constructed throughout of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with a 
super-strong, double-rolled fibre top that 
will take 100 lbs. of pressure. 


Light enough to be handled easily. No 
sharp edges. 


Solid sides and bottom—small bits of paper 
and pencil shavings cannot possibly sift 
through onto the floor. 


Sizes and shapes to meet every business 
need. Colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings—olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut, mahogany. 


A Vul-Cot beside 
every desk saves 
steps, and saves 
money. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


‘These Ideas Ring Up 
$1,000 in Daily Sales 


(Continued from page 26) 


and Mr. Pauli takes full advantage 
of the advertising campaigns and 
dealer-help plans sponsored by the 
distributors of such goods. 

“After all, these national con- 
cerns have greater resources than 
I, and I would be foolish indeed to 
overlook any opportunity to in- 
crease my sales by means of demon- 
strations, display aids or by tying 
in with their national advertising,” 
he said. Mr. Pauli has at least one 
food demonstration scheduled for 
each week, planned to meet sea- 
sonal demands and to tie in with 


| the distributor’s national advertis- 
ing. He has found that with only a 
| slight mark-down from the regular 
| shelf price, such demonstrations 
| conducted by the experts hired and 
| paid by the distributors act as a 


great stimulant to sales. A recent 
demonstration of College Inn soups, 


_ extending over four days, sold 193 
| cases at the sale price. 


In addition to the regular daily 
and weekly specials which attract 
bargain hunters, who nevertheless 
frequently remain to buy products 
not on sale, and the distributors’ 
demonstrations, Mr. Pauli features 
other sales throughout the year. 
He occasionally holds a week’s sale 


during which all the products of 
| one particular distributor are fea- 
| tured, such as Libby’s goods, Del 
| Monte’s, etc. These sales are de- 
| signed to promote case buying and 


have met with generous customer 


| response. Four seasonal sales are 
| held throughout the year. One is 
_ known as the “Anniversary Sale,” 
| and the others are appropriately 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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| named in terms of the seasons dur- 
| ing which they occur. Another 


popular sale is the “Seven and a 
Half-Cent Sale,” held several times 
each year, somewhat irregularly 
and always under pressure of many 
requests. In this sale about sixty 
different items of food are offered 


at 714 cents, or two-for-15 cents. 

Mr. Pauli admits that the popu- 
larity of this particular sale is due 
to the peculiar conclusions of many 
customers who believe, without 
being told, that every 714-cen! 
item has been reduced from a regu- 
lar 10-cent price. 

“This bargain price is true with 
respect to several of the items 
offered in each sale, but not all of 
them,” he said. “However, the idea 
of two items for 15 cents seems to 
carry with it the implication of a 
great bargain. This sale is not 
featured more frequently because 
we believe its very rarity is one of 
its chief sales-compelling charac- 
teristics.” 

To the advertising in the com- 
munity newspaper Mr. Pauli at- 
tributes much of the success of the 
mart. Full-page announcements of 
the opening and the bargains to be 
had are considered responsible for 
the bang-up success of the opening 
day’s business which grossed more 
than $3,000. Since that time, a full- 
page advertisement has appeared 
in every issue of this weekly, each 
advertisement featuring eighty 
items. These ads, prepared by an 
expert copy writer, because of their 
regularity, seasonableness, and 
food news value, have established 
the market as an authority for sug- 
gestions and guidance in many 
problems associated with the home 
food supply. 

In addition to his controlling in- 
terest in the North Avenue-Craw- 
ford Food Mart, Mr. Pauli is sole 
owner of the Lincoln-Lawrence 
Food Mart, also in Chicago and 
five miles north of his original mart. 
The Lincoln-Lawrence Mart is 
identical with the market just de- 
scribed, with the exception that 
the Lincoln Avenue market oper- 
ates its own bakery. This market 
doubled 1935. 
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PROGRESS — A CHALLENGE 


standard of living is the progressiveness of the American people. 
Most Americans thoroughly appreciate efficiency and economy, 


yN IMPORTANT contributing factor to America’s unequaled high 


abhor waste and lost energy. 


Particularly reflective of American achievement is the business group 
of the nation. Keenly alert to the wide-reaching advantages of peak 
economy, peak efficiency, this great nerve system of progressive 
endeavor leads the forward march to better business, better industry, 
better living. 


It is justly significant that business could not operate at today’s pace, on 
today’s magnitude, without the ability of American industry and Ameri- 
can ingenuity to produce business machines, methods and equipment 
that keep progressive enterprise in step with the great forward march 
to better living. 


At the National Business Show foremost machines, systems, methods 
and equipment are available to all business people for demonstration 
and explanation, for discussion with trained, informed producers of 
business tools that keep business profits at a maximum. 


A visit to this unmatched Exposition is an inspiration to better business, 
a source of untold profit and satisfaction to persons and concerns 
desirous of getting the most out of life. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


America’s Efficiency Exposition 


COMMERCE HALL, NEW YORK 
OCTOBER 18 to 23, 1937 
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Ends Locker Room Evils | 


| Saves 
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COMPACT 
—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


» 
SANITARY 
—open to air 
and light 

a 
FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 
—any length 
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i Patents Pend. 


Sines Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems, 4 ft. x1 ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—-hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 
Check Room Equipment—standard in fine 
buildings everywhere 
1806 No. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

Representatives in Leading Cities 
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Sales 
Coach 



















Pioneer coach-builders, and the only 
makers of commercial coaches exclusively, 
Scuetsro Sales Engineers have improved 
the selling methods of hundreds of the 
Nation’s leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 
Among the nationally famous products 
“Sold on Wheels,” with the SCHELBRO 
Sales Coach are: ABC Washers, Parker 
Pens, Knapp-Monarch appliances, Den- 
nison, Easy Washers, Stewart-Warner, 
Zenith, Thor Washers, Motorola, Valvo- 
line, Crosley. 


Catalog and quotations gladly furnished on re- 
quest ... without obligation. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 









ABC wasters. WASHERS.» IRONERS 


Altorfer Bros. Company 














Has Social Security Changed 
Private Pension Plans? 


(Continued from page 32) 


benefits wherever possible. The 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company has 
a very liberal employee pension 
plan, in addition to group insur- 
ance, which goes far beyond the 
government plan. Neither has been 
modified or discontinued. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company with both in- 
surance and pensions, the Pure Oil 
Company which reports insurance, 
retirement and _ pension plans, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
which also lists all three, and Con- 
solidated Gas of New York, with 
insurance and pensions, are among 
those which have made no changes 
in employee benefits since the Social 
Security Act went into effect. Gen- 
eral Foods, whose retirement plan 
schedule is reproduced in connec- 
tion with this article, made slight 
changes and modifications in their 
plan when Social Security began. 

Explaining the modification of 
their pension plan, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey wrote: 
“Prior to the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act our company had 
an employee retirement plan; we 
always had a group life insurance 
plan. Since the inauguration of the 
Social Security Act we have dis- 
continued the annuity plan and 
have substituted a “thrift plan” 
which embodies provisions for a 
group annuity contract with an in- 
surance carrier. Rights accrued to 
the date the annuity plan was 
terminated have been preserved for 
the employees. This plan, employee 
thrift plan, was made effective 
January 1, 1936. It is not contin- 
gent upon the government pension 
plan but would be in addition to 
any amount which the employee 
might receive from the federal old 
age pension.” 

Standard Brands, Incorporated 
(Fleischmann’s Yeast, Chase & 
Sanborn’s coffee and tea, Royal 
gelatins and puddings, etc.), re- 





ports that they have never had a 
fixed retirement plan although the 
company does pay certain allow- 
ances, each case being considered 
specifically by itself and decided on 
its merits. The company has had a 
group insurance plan in effect since 
1929, which will be continued. 

The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company has both an employee re- 
tirement plan and an employee in 
surance plan. The retirement plan 
was modified because of Social Se- 
curity taxes, but the insurance was 
continued without change. Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, pub- 
lic service company serving greater 
Chicago, modified both their em- 
ployee retirement plan and group 
insurance. Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett and Company made 
changes in both their private pen- 
sion plan and group insurance, 
both of which will be continued how- 
ever. The Crane Company has a 
private pension plan and an insur- 
ance plan, both of which will be 
continued with modifications. The 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois retained their group in- 
surance in full but modified their 
pension plan, following Social Se- 
curity. National Lead Company 
has both private pension plans and 
employee insurance plans, which 
are non-contributory and self-ad- 
ministering, and while both have 
been modified to a certain extent, 
they will be continued. 

Ordinarily the term “retirement” 
is applied to benefit plans to which 
both employees and the company 
contribute. Pension plans usually 
call for incomé to be paid out of 
funds set aside by the company. 
Both employees and the compaty 
contribute to insurance plans, 
which may call for anything from 
insurance payments after death to 
income on retirement or in case of 


some 


accident. 
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Better Work in 
Quiet Offices 


 wgrs knowledge of the 
effect of noise on the efficiency 
of office workers is gradually 
growing. Results of scientific tests 
on noise-fatigue and the decreased 
output and increased errors which 
automatically follow, have already 
led many employers to treat office 
workrooms against noise. 

In this connection the report of 
a series of authentic tests con- 
ducted at Colgate University on 
the effect of office noise in cutting 
efficiency is of interest. The tests 
established that experienced typ- 
ists expend 19 per cent more 
calories of bodily energy when 
working in an unquieted office. Tests 
at the University of Indiana dis- 
closed that the noisy office pro- 
duced a tenseness of all the work- 
er’s muscles, thus contributing ma- 
terially to the greater expenditure 
of energy. It was further found 
that sustained noise only slightly 
louder than the human voice actu- 
ally affected the digestive system of 
the worker with consequent im- 
pairment of the physical well-being 
so important in the smooth-running 
office. 

Tests made in the laboratory 
manner by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company proved definitely 
that noise correction increased the 
efficiency of employees by 8.8 per 
cent. The record was kept through 
the bonus records of employees for 
a year before applying the sound- 
proofing material and for a year 
afterward. Errors were reduced 29 
per cent for typists and 52 per 
cent for machine operators. Em- 
ployee turnover was decreased 47 
per cent and absences by 3714 per 
cent. 

The advantage of soundproofing 
not only in making for improved 
working conditions for employees 
but in creating a favorable impres- 
sion on outside callers is evidenced 
by the testimony of the Commercial 
Investment Trust, Inc., New York. 
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_ ASSISTS DAILY WORK - 
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Here are a few of the things Kardex does 
to help increase sales, to keep sales costs 
down where they belong: Warns if salesmen 
forget important dealer calls... if a dealer 
is buying only a part of your line... if 
sales in any part of the territory are lagging. 
Kardex gives you every other essential fact 
needed for intelligent sales supervision. 

Kardex issimple to operate and understand. 
Sales facts are posted quickly in a compact 


OK. if from 
Remington Rand 
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=— POTENTIAN Im MUNOREDS OF DOLLARS 


OF 485 SALESMEN 


**Kardex Visible Records 
help us increase sales” 
says Johns-Manville 


“Kardex helps us to do a better 
sales job with customers who have 
a potential requirement for our 
materials,” says a J. M. executive. 
“A study of the Kardex Sales 
Record shows where we are weak 
in sales. We can spot new business 
opportunities without wading 
through lengthy sales reports.” 


Woodcrest Construction Company Manhattan 


file where visible signals give you highlights 
at a glance. The complete detailed history 
of every account is available instantly, 
merely by lifting a card. 

Kardex is helping hundreds of businesses 
increase sales and lower expense. Why not 
find out what it can do for yours? Tele- 
phone Remington Rand today for a new 
free book called, “3 Way to Increase Sales.” 
Or mail coupon below. 





REMINGTON RAND INC., Dept. G-59 

465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Without obligation, please send me free book 
“Three Ways to Increase Sales.” 


Name 
Address 


City 











Frank Phillips — the Bartlesville Independent 


(Continued from page 14) 


in her own right—they “went to- 
gether”—and they became en- 
gaged. Banker Gibson, a man of 
scholarly attainments, didn’t quite 
favor the idea of his daughter’s en- 
gagement to his barber tenant and 
canceled Frank’s lease on the base- 
ment. Nevertheless, young Phillips 
andJaneGibsonmarried. Othermen 
might have become enemies in such 
circumstances but no enmity ever 
existed between John Gibson and 
his son-in-law. Phillips went to 
work for his father-in-law as a 
salesman, an activity at which he 
already had shown considerable 
prowess. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Phillips, he went into hard-boiled 
New England selling stock in vari- 
ous enterprises organized by John 
Gibson. It was tough selling experi- 
ence and meant staying in furnished 
rooms and living thriftily. New 
England was no snap territory but 
young Phillips managed to repeat 
in New England, in a larger way, 
the selling success he had en- 
countered in Iowa. With his earn- 
ings at the age of 25 he went into 
banking in Creston and was hard at 


it between the years 1898 and 1903. 

Of the oil discoveries in the 
Southwest not a great deal was 
heard in Iowa. In 1893, two Kansas 
adventurers scouting through the 
country in and around Bartlesville 
quietly leased thirteen pieces of 
ground from members of the Chero- 
kee tribe. In 1897, an oil well was 
sunk in Bartlesville and word soon 
flew around of the discovery of oil 
in Oklahoma. Phillips was at that 
time in Creston, intent upon the in- 
tricacies of banking. He had, how- 
ever, made innumerable friends and 
among these were Methodist clergy- 
men who had gone down into south- 
ern Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
to spread the gospel among whites 
and Indians in that sparsely settled 
countryside. The discovery of oil 
in Bartlesville furnished them with 
interesting news to send back to the 
folks in Iowa. Phillips was among 
the Creston folks who, from time to 
time, received letters in which these 
clergymen made mention of the dis- 
covery of oil and indulged in more 
or less fanciful comments about the 
fortunes that might some day be 


What's Ahead in the Phillips Story 


yee. Phillips, the Iowa bank- 
er, 


reached Oklahoma they. 


said he “didn’t know an oil well’ 


from a badger fight.” But he soon 
learned to find oil. Then he or- 
ganized his company with two 
stenographers and eight men. Soon 
his natural gasoline production was 
large and he employed chemists to 
develop new processes. Patent 
troubles developed. He spent half 
a million dollars to smash patent 
claims. He began building his em- 
pire, but quickly realized that his 


production was at the mercy of a 
market “adamant to salesman- 
ship.” Then he borrowed $40,000,- 
000 and began the campaign that 
made Phillips Petroleum today a 
fully integrated oil company. 
Watch for the next installment 
of this serial which tells the previ- 
ously unpublished story of the rise 
of one of the great independent 
companies in American industry. It 
will inspire and help every business 
man to overcome obstacles he en- 
counters in building his business. 
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taken from the Osage Hills. The 
clergymen were honest Christian 
optimists. As a matter of historical 
truth there was no special reason to 
get highly excited, at that time, 
about the discovery of more oil. 
Crude oil was then the raw materia! 
from which kerosene was manufac- 
tured and enough oil already had 
been found to supply the demand 
for kerosene. Some gasoline was 
produced and this supplied fuel for 
the relatively few internal combus- 
tion engines then in use. 

It was in 1900 that America be- 
gan to hear and talk about the 
horseless carriage. Frank Phillips 
was still in Creston, a banker. That 
he had some interest in fuels is indi 
cated by the fact that he and his 
brother, L. E., had invested in a 
small coal mine at Knoxville, Iowa. 
It failed to pan out satisfactorily 
and the Phillips brothers withdrew 
from the enterprise. In 1900 the 
total production of motor cars 
amounted to 4,192. Throughout 
America the concensus of opinion 
was that the horseless carriage was 
merely a fad, soon to pass. “The 
crowd” talked of the impractica- 
bility of the horseless rig; of the 
countless handicaps in its way; of 
the refusal of the public to con- 
cede to horseless buggies even the 
right to use the roads. 

Not a man to follow the crowd, 
an “independent of the strongest 
nature,” Frank Phillips, in- this 
writer’s opinion, was not thinking 
with the crowd. Rather he was 
probably wondering, back in 1903 
—when the number of motor vehi- 
cles produced had increased to 
11,235—how and where millions of 
motorcars of the future would get 
their supply of gasoline. For it was 
in 1903 that Phillips began to give 
serious attention to the news of oil 
discoveries in the letters written 
by former Iowan clergymen in 
Oklahoma to friends in Creston. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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We Doubled 
Sales During Our 


Continued from page 23) 


colorful by the traditional pages, 
high priest and sombre music ordi- 
narily associated with pageantry. 

During the progress of the con- 
test frequent sales and educational 
meetings were held. These meetings 
were enlivened with songs written 
for the occasion, serious sales 
demonstrations and discussions of 
daily experiences in selling filing 
supplies. Letters on special baseball 
letterheads went to every contest- 
ant, and the honorary members 
worked with the active members of 
cach team to provide leads and en- 
couragement. As the contest drew 
to a close one team seemed to have 
the contest “in the bag.” But a 
last-minute rally by the other team 
turned the course of the game and 
the seeming losers suddenly turned 
into the winners. 

During the two traditionally 
slow months of the year our sales 
averaged almost twice as much per 
week as weekly sales during the first 
seventeen weeks of 1937. Mr. 
Sprott was so impressed with the 
success of the campaign that he 
offered during the course of his talk 
to come to Milwaukee again and 
himself be host at another similar 
dinner, if the same men kept up the 
same sales volume during the eight 
weeks following the close of the first 
campaign. As this is being written 
it looks as if our men will enjoy a 
banquet at the expense of Mr. 
Sprott, for sales are keeping up to 
the high level struck during the 
“Hit the Ball” contest. We are 
calling July and August the “presi- 
dent’s months,” one month being 
devoted to the president of Globe- 
Wernicke and one to our president. 

This activity has proved that 
there is no dull season when sales- 


men have an incentive to engage in | 


a systematic search for sales. 
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There’s only one 


way to buy 


a typewriter! 


Give it— 


© Performance is what counts... performance under 
actual working conditions—in your office—with your 
own operators! Make the DESK TEST! Know first-hand the 
superiorities of an Easy-Writing Royal —see the letter- 
perfect typing it does, and the smooth, effortless way this 
famous typewriter performs! Let it prove to your satis- 


faction that Royal is World's No. 1 Typewriter—and why! 


WORLD'S No.1; 
TYPEWRITER <* 


© 1937, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 











*GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! — 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Nowe 
Department WAB-107 ines tiie 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal to my Street 
office for al0-day FREE DESK TEST. | understand 

that this will be done without obligation to me. City. 
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4 SatTurDAY. First of two national “Loyalty Days.” \p 

ctober Calendar ? Birthday of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. State e 
" seal of California adopted, 1849. Anniversary of 

founding of Massachusetts Institute of Technology ( 

L 





Fripay. Moving Day in many U.S. cities. Begin- Sunpay. Second Loyalty Day. Fire Prevention 
| ning of fourth quarter—dividend day. Elkins Week begins. Siege of Leyden ended, 1574. Presi- 
* (W. Va.) State Forest Festival opens. First * dent Washington issued first Presidential Thanks- ] 
railroad reached Indianapolis, 1847. giving Proclamation, 1789. 





OCTOBER CONVENTIONS. 





21-23 National Congress of Parents & Teachers, Ohio Brand 










Advertising © 















Cleveland sure 

27-30 Association of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va. 20-23 — Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Columbu a 
21-22 American Association of Advertising, Pacific Coast Con- 29-30 eo Ohio Teachers’ Association, Cleveland 28 Ass 
vention, Del Monte, Calif. ornare . : ra ; a L? Fed 

11-15 Direct Mail Advertising Association, Cleveland | 
10-13 Mail Advertising Service Association, Cleveland Fairs +7 Nai 
_ 23- 1 Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport 7 Nai 
Dairy and Farm Products 11-16 Mississippi State Fair, Jackson ag, 
. scrsana Stata Fai P 8 ei Na 

25-27 American Honey Producers’ League, Washington, D. C. 10-17 South Louisiana State Fair, Donaldson + Ins 
16-23 American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 4 Int 
6- 7 Farm Equipment Institute, Chicago 2 \ 
3- 9 Fat Stock Show & Livestock Exposition, Houston Finance 28 Lif 
11-13 International Association of Milk Sanitarians, Louisville, Ky. 42-34. American Beahers’ Association. Boston Ma 
2- 9 International Pacific Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. Stk Mindiatinn ot Beak Canin “tanta 120 Ra 
2- 9 Live Fox & Pelt Exhibit, Portland, Ore. a Sieay é : 5 Sor 





11-15 Mortgage Bankers’ Association, Cleveland 
11-14 National Convention of Bank Auditors & Coriptroller 





15-19 Midwest Poultry Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 






















Chicago " 
9-16 National Dairy Show, Columbus, Ohio Boston dic 
4- 5 National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association, Chicago 17-20 National Exchange Club, Tampa, Fla. * 
26-27 ae gr Milk ape 5 ear a , Ms 7 
2- 9 Northwest Association of Milk Inspectors, Portland, Ore. - - q 
' Fraternal Organizations 0 tn 
es rt) 
H 16-17 Delta Chi Sigma, Cleveland 8 He 
Education 26-28 Grand Chapter of Ohio, Order of Eastern Star, “levelant k ™ 
3 All-American Beauty Culture Schools, Los Angeles 19-21 Grand Lodge, Free & Accepted Masons of Ohio, levela0,.29 Jp} 
21 Association for Childhood Education, Indianapolis 19 Improved Order of Red Men, Indianapolis ! 
21-22 Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis 20 Indiana Degree of Pocahontas, Indianapolis +7 Me 
29-30 Maryland State Teachers’ Association, Baltimore 13-14 Indiana Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Grand Lodg@Bi.2g On 
20-22 Massachusetts Parent-Teacher’s Association, Boston Indianapolis +7 Pe 
11-15 National Association of Public School Business Officials, 13-16 National Council of Camp Fire Girls, Dallas, Tex. & 9 Soy 
Baltimore 11-12 Rebekah State Assembly, Indianapolis + 9 Soy 








AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Monpay.. Missouri Day. Brewing Exposition 
opens, Milwaukee. Independence Day, Belgium. 
Federal Surplus Relief Corp. formed, 1933. Birth- 
of Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth President. 


Tuespay. Independence Day, Portugal. Birthday 
of Chester Alan Arthur, twenty-first President; of 
David Smart, publisher of Esquire. First Salvation 
Army meeting in the U. S. held in Philadelphia, 1879. 


America arrived at Philadelphia, 1683. Birthday 

of George Westinghouse (1846-1914), founder of 
Westinghouse Electric and Westinghouse Airbrake 
companies. 


6 Wepnespay. First permanent German settlers in 


(1853-1916). New York City Rodeo opens. James 
*" O. McKinsey elected chairman and senior execu- 
tive officer of Marshall Field & Co., 1935. 


] Tuurspay. Birthday of James Whitcomb Riley 


Railway Co. operated its first train from Chicago to 
Joliet, 1852. U. S. Naval Academy opened, 1845. 

Monpay. National Candy Week opens. Oil 
World Exposition opens at Houston. Gangling 
ae 


Day or Old Michaelmas. Pulaski Memorial 
Founder’s Day of Y. M. C. A. 


Day. 
Tvuespay. Columbus Day—anniversary of day 
Columbus sighted land which he named San 

*" Salvador, 1492. Banks closed in most states. 
Wepnespay. Tepee Day in South Dakota. 
Molly Pitcher Day. Nevada Day. Great finan- 

* cial panic of 1857 reached its climax. Corner- 

stone of the White House laid in Washington, 1792. 
Tuurspay. Birthday of William Penn (1644- 
1718). Methodist festival—Wesley brothers 

a 


sailed for America, 1736. Radio telephone serv- 


ice opened between U. S. and Peru, 1932. 
Bridget’s Day. Birthday of John Clarke celebrated 1 5 


r Fripay. Farmers’ Day, especially in Florida. St. 
- Island. 


Fripay. Ether first used to deaden pain, 1846. 


Americans cleaned out the . on a 
mericans cleaned out Feast of St. Theresa. J. P. Morgan arranged a 


in Rhode 


ys.” a 9 ‘ a “ : a 
d Argonne, 1918. Gre: 1icago brok 1871. was . . 
tate Argonne, 1918. Great Chicago fire broke out, 187 * loan to the British and French governments of 
y of Sarunpay. National Fire Prevention Day. First half a billion dollars to buy munitions in the U. S., 1915 
ogy. 4 reciprocal telephone conversation over an outdoor —largest loan ever floated. 


* line between Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 1876. : : . 
SaTturRDAY. Sweetest Day—last day of Candy 


| 6 Week. Birthday of E. W. Beatty, chairman of 
* Canadian Pacific System; of Noah Webster, 
1758. Day of the Blind. 


tion 
resi- 


nks- 


Sunpay. National Picture Week opens and con- 
tinues through the twentieth. Independence 


10. Day, China. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


NSHEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Professions 


24-29 American Bakers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
%8 Association of Life Agency Officers, Chicago 18-20 American Cosmeticians’ Association, Chicago 
} 7 Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Grand 18-22 American Institute of Accountants, New York City 
Rapids, Mich. 6- 8 American Society of Civil Engineers, Boston 
-7 National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, White 14 Employing Printers’ Association of America, Chicago 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 1- 4 Future Farmers of America, Portland, Ore 
7 National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, 24-29 Master Photo Finishers of America, Chicago 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 24-27 National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
- 7 National Association of Insurance Agents, Dallas, Tex. taries, Buffalo 
Insurance Institute of America, New York City 25-27 National Association of Exterminators & Fumigators, Inc., 
1-14 Internal Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Memphis 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 14-16 National Association of Photo-Lithographers, Cleveland 
28 Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Chicago 19-21 National Association of Postmasters of the U. S., San Fran- 
Marine Underwriters, American Institute, New York City cisco 
#20 Railway Fire Protection Association, Cleveland 18-21 National Electrical Contractors’ Association, Los Angeles 
B15 Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. Order of Railway Conductors & Auxiliary, Indianapolis 
Society of Automotive Engineers, New York City 
Society of Automotive Engineers, National Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Los Angeles 
Terminal Grain Weighmasters’ National Association, Dallas 
United Typothetae of America, Cleveland 


surance 


4 American Life Convention, Chicago 


edicine 

115 American Academy of Ophthalmology & Otolaryngology, 
Detroit 

+29 American College of Surgeons, Chicago 

>%8 Congress of Anesthetists, Chicago; Oct. 29-30, Madison, Wis. 

* 8 Health Exhibit, American Public Health Association, New 

York City 

Clevelantiis 29 Inter-State Post Graduate Medical Association of North 
America, St. Louis 19-21 American Railway Bridge & Building Association, Chicago 

+7 Medical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 18-22 American Society for Metals, Atlantic City 

+8 Omaha Mid-West Clinical Society, Omaha, Neb. 4- 9 Chicago Exposition of Power & Mechanical Engineering, 

+7 Pennsylvania Association of School Physicians, Philadelphia Chicago 

+ 9 Southwest Homeopathic Medical Society, Los Angeles 4- 9 Electric & Radio Show, Philadelphia 

+ 9 Southwest Clinical Society, Kansas City, Mo. 14-16 Independent Petroleum Association of America, Houston 


Science and Industry 


27-29 American Institute of Steel Construction, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


Clevelan 


nd Lodg 


Continued on next page) 
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Sunpay. Delaware and Chesapeake Canal 
1 ] opened, 1829. De Rozier first human to ascend 
* in a balloon, 1783. Birthday of Jean Arthur, 

. movie star. 


York City. National Pharmacy Week begins, 
also American Pie Week and P. T. A. Week. 
Alaska ceded to U. S., 1867. 


Tuespay. Anniversary of Sheridan’s Ride, 1864. 

] g National Picture Week opens. Apple Tuesday. 

" Peggy Stewart Day—a Maryland festival. Na- 

poleon began his retreat from Moscow, 1812. Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown, Va., 1781. 


Wepnespay. Birthday of A. F. Pillsbury, flour 

20 manufacturer. Spain ceded Florida to U. §&., 

* 1820. American Bakers’ Association organized, 
1897. First Model A Ford built, 1927. 


21 Tuurspay. Trafalgar Day. Electric lamp in- 
a 


] Monpay. National Business Show opens, New 
a 


vented, 1879. University of City of Toledo 
established, 1872. Birthday of Alfred B. Nobel 
(1833-1896), chemist of Nobel prize fame. Panic of 1907. 


National Golden Wedding Day. Princeton 


2? Fripay. Arbor and Bird Day, southern Illinois. 
" chartered, 1746. Edict of Nantes revoked, 1685. 


South Dakota, 1931. Birthday of Robert 
" Amory, president, Nashua Manufacturing Co. 
A & P stores founded, 1859. 


23 Saturpay. Meadowlark chosen state bird for 


OCTOBER CONVENTIONS, MEETINGS AND EVENTS (Continued) 


29-30 Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, Dallas 

27- 3 National Automobile Show, New York City 

18-22 National Metal Congress & Exposition, Atlantic City 
11-16 Oil-World Exposition, Inc., Houston 

15 Third Annual Industrial Show, Indianapolis 


Trade 


18-22 Antiques Exposition, New York City 
5- 6 Association of Limb Manufacturers of America, Chicago 
4- 8 Brewing Materials & Equipment Exposition, Milwaukee 
19-21 Bridge & Building Supply Men’s Association, Chicago 
20-22 Casket Manufacturers’ Association of America, Chicago 
27 Cotton Textile Institute, New York City 
18-23 Drug Trades’ Sixth Annual Exposition, New York City 
9-16 Feed Show & Home Appliance Exposition, San Francisco 
11-13 Grain & Feed Dealers’ National Association, Dallas 
18-20 ae Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Dallas 
21-23 International Association of Milk Dealers, Dallas 
11-12 International Trade Composition Association, Cleveland 
8- 7 Laundryowners’ National Association, Cleveland 
11-13 National Association of Food Chains, Washington, D. C. 
18-20 National Association of Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., 
Chicago 
18-21 National Electrical Wholesalers’ Association, Cleveland 
6- 8 National Federation of Implement Dealers’ Association, 


Chicago 
21-23 National Industrial Launderers’ & Cleaners’ Association, 
hicago 
27-29 National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, Cincinnati 
11-15 National Printing Equipment Association, Inc., Cleveland 
4- 8 National Restaurant Association, Chicago 
11-14 National Tent & Awning Manufacturing Association, 
Chicago 


Transportation 


27-28 Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers’ Association, 


Sunpay. Girl Scout Week begins. Pennsy!- 
4 vania Day. Western Union’s transcontinental 
* lines completed, 1861. 


Monpay. St. Crispin’s Day. Birthday of John 
25 N. Willys, auto builder. Charge of the Light 
" Brigade took place, 1854. 


Tuespay. Birthday of E. M. Statler, hotel man. 

26 Independence Day, Czechoslavakia. Bricklay- 

* ers’ and Masons’ International Union founded in 
Philadelphia, 1865. 


WEDNESDAY. y Day. Americanization 
Day. Birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, twenty- 
* sixth President, 1858; of Owen D. Young 


Navy 


Tuurspay. Feast of St. Simon. Erasmus Duy. 
Birthday of Erastus Fairbanks, scale manufac- 
* turer, 1792. Battle of White Plains, N. Y., 1776. 


Fripay. Philadelphia chartered, 1701. Theo- 

29 dorus Day. Narcissus Day. Corn fell to 7 cents 

* a bushel, 1932. Birthday of O. J. Arnold of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


Green cross made symbol for campaign against 
cancer, 1933. Birthday of John Adams, second 
President, 1735. 


SarurpDay. Miners celebrate John Mitchell Day. 
30. 
U. S. 

Sunpay. National Apple Week begins. Nevada 
3] . admitted to the Union, 1864. Fiscal year for 


national banks ends. All Halloween. 


4- 5 National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Association, Chicago 
4- 7 National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
18-21 National Wholesale Hardware Association, Chicago 
12-13 Porcelain Enamel Institute, Chicago 
27-28 Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago 
14-16 Southern Chain Stores Association, Dallas 
7- 9 Southwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association, Fort 
Worth 


11-13 American Merchant Marine Conference, Memphis, Tenn. 
18-19 American Short Line Railroad Association, Chicago 
11-13 American Waterways Congress, Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago 
15 West Virginia Bus Association, Charleston 


21 American Asiatic Association, New York City 
27-30 American Water Works Association, California Section, 
Sacramento 
11-14 American Water Works Association, Southwest Section, 
Austin, Tex. 
21-22 Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chicago 
14-15 Annual Conference on Taxation, Hanover, N. H. 
21 Asiatic Association, New York City 
14-16 Central Southwest Hotel Exposition, Oklahoma City 
21-22 Central States Sewage Works Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
25-28 National Tax Association, Baltimore 
2- 3 National Young Women’s Congress, Buffalo 
18-22 Wire Association, The, Atlantic City 
4- 9 Women’s National Golf Tournament, Memphis 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 


“"AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


System 


AND BUSINESS MA 


NAGEMENT IDEAS 


A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 


1. Eliminating Expense of 
Mailing Statements 


rhe expense of mailing statements each 
month to all customers is high and a num- 
ber of companies have found it unneces- 
sary. In the accounts payable departments 
of many businesses, accounts are paid by 
invoices which are carefully filed and 
sorted and statements are only thrown in 
the wastebasket. 

Recently the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company mailed out all statements 
together with a return postcard on which 
customers were asked to check “yes” or 
“no” as to whether they required monthly 
statements. Another company which not 
long ago followed this same plan reports 
that 80 per cent of their customers did 
not need or want statements. 


2. Writing Out State Names 
Avoids Confusion 


Because of the duplication of names of 
many towns and the confusion which can 
arise when the names of states are ab- 
breviated, a campaign to discourage the 
old habit of abbreviating states in ad- 
dresses is being conducted by Railway 
Express Agency. 

According to the general agent of the 
agency at Springfield, Illinois, at least 
two hundred shipments reach that city 
each year intended for consignees in some 
one of the other twenty-five Springfields 
in the United States. 

However, contrary to the general be- 
lief, Springfield does not top the list of 
du; licated names. There are 35 Franklins, 
33 Cliftons, 31 Arlingtons and 31 Ham- 
iltons throughout the country. Even 
Middletown is not a topnotcher in this 
respect, for there are only 13 places of 
that name. 

Small towns in some states bear the 
same name as a large municipality in an- 
other commonwealth, and in such a case 
unless the name of the state is carefully 
indicated and written out in full, ship- 
ments are apt to go astray by being sent 
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to the large and well-known city by the 
same name as the small town. There are 
18 Washingtons in addition to the na- 
tional capital; 19 Richmonds other than 
the capital of Virginia; 12 Akrons be- 
side Ohio’s “rubber capital”; 20 Bridge- 
ports in addition to Connecticut’s great 
industrial city; 16 Albanys, including 
New York State’s capital; 9 Atlantas not 
including Georgia’s biggest city; 6 Bos- 
tons besides New England’s “hub,” to 
give only a few examples. 

Other leading duplicated city and town 
names are the following: Columbia, 22; 
Bellevue, 20; Madison, 28; Anderson, 26; 
Auburn, 24; Baker, 25; Eureka, 21; 
Winchester, 22; Chester, 24. 

When states are abbreviated, Missouri 
indicated by “Mo.” often is misread for 
“Me.” the abbreviation for Maine. “Cal.” 
for California is readily mistaken for 
“Col.” for Colorado. “Mass.” for Massa- 
chusetts cannot always be distinguished 
from “Miss.” for Mississippi. “N. Y.” for 
New York sometimes looks like “N. H.” 
for New Hampshire or “N. J.” for New 


Jersey. Where there are cities or towns 
of a similar name in both states the 
chances of misdirection are increased. 


3. Neon-Lighted Register 
Eliminates Paging 


There is no need fruitlessly to page 
someone not in the building with a new 
Neon-illuminated panel which registers 
the comings and goings of staff members. 
Such a directory register has been in- 
stalled in the reception room of the 
Tacoma General Hospital, Tacoma, 
Washington, where it greatly speeds up 
routine, as important to a hospital as to 
any modern business office. The register 
was designed by C. J. Cummings, superin- 
tendent of the hospital. 

Each member of the hospital staff is 
represented on the register by a name 
plate in blue Neon to the right of which 
is an individual bezel light controlled by 
a sliding knob. Upon arriving in the 
building the individual registers in by 





Gentlemen: 
In an @ 

desire a monthly 
We do not want a 


. ‘ 
Signed } 


ffort to eliminate unnecessary 
work we would appr reciate your indicating belo 
statement. 


We want a monthly statement 


monthly 





statement 




















A return postcard mailed to customers will weed out those who do not require monthly 
statements, thus doing away with the expense of unnecessary posting and mailing 
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.. Business Builder! 


Personal contact is a very real asset to every 
business—great or small. The small business, 
with a limited personnel and relatively few cus- 
tomers, finds the “personal touch” easy. Large 
organizations find it more difficult. The human 
element imposes limitations which often keep 
the small business small—and just as often lose 
customers for the huge corporation. 

The problem of personal contact is simplified 
by Robotyper. It can widen the scope of the 
small business without increasing personnel. It 
can create a feeling of individual attention to 
every customer for the large business. Glance 
at the chart at the top of the page. Every day 
Robotyper is being used economically and effec- 
tively for these purposes—and many more. Its 
operation allows time for other duties. It will 
triple the number of individually typed letters 
you send. We want to show you what Robotyper 
can do for your business. A demonstration will 
not obligate you in any way—but it will show 
you the way to better business. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3007 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Robotyped Letters 
Are Read! 


Robotyper operates any 
standard make of type- 
writer. Its mechanism is 
simple—its operation, 
easy. Types 100 words 
a minute. 100 to 150 
average letters in an 
eight hour day. Operator 
has ample time for other 
duties. Battery of four, 
controlled by one oper- 
ator produces 2400 to 
3600 letters a week. 


Equipped with any stand- 
ard Remington, Royal, 
L. C. Smith, or Under- 
wood Typewriter. 


a 


pushing the knob to the right of his name, 
thus immediately lighting the bezel light. 
Upon leaving the building the process is 
reversed by pushing the knob to the left 
after which the unlighted bezel light 
serves as a signal that the particular per- 
son indicated is not within the building. 
To the left of each nameplate there is a 
slotted receptacle to hold messages Icft 
for the staff member during his absence. 


4. Special Customers’ Rating 
Provides Lure for Business 


The practice of stepping up customers 
to “preferred standing” has been found 
by Spiegel, Inc., Chicago mail-order 
credit house, to be an excellent means of 
gaining their interest, concentrated ja- 
tronage and prompt payment. 

There are four classifications of cus- 
tomers at Spiegel’s. There is the “coupon 
customer,” who has sent in an order by 
way of the coupon appearing in a maga- 
zine advertisement or direct-mail pro- 
motion piece; the “new customer,” who 
orders without solicitation; the “friend,” 
who has been recommended by an active 
customer; and the “preferred customer” 
who has top rating. 

The preferred customer is one who has 
gained preferred standing by the way 
bills have been paid and by repeat orders. 
Any customer who has sent in three or 
more orders and paid each payment 
promptly on the payment date specified, 
without missing one time or without re- 
mitting less than the full amount of each 
payment, is thereupon eligible to be 
classified as a preferred customer. If 
everything else is agreeable he is ele- 
vated to preferred standing and so ad- 
vised by the company on_ stationery 
headed, “Board of Credit Control.” 

The customer is given to understand 
that he has earned this rating because of 
the prompt and correct manner in which 
he has taken care of his account, and 
that if at any time the account should 
become in bad condition the Board of 
Credit Control has jurisdiction to re- 
move the customer’s name from the Roll 
of Preferred Standing. 

Certain advantages accrue to cus- 
tomers with preferred standing which are 
believed to be sufficiently desirable to 
make it worth the while of customers to 
endeavor to win a place in this group. 
Perhaps the most significant advantage 
gained is that of having payments figured 
by the month rather than by the order. 
That is, customers other than those on 
the preferred list must make payments 
individually for each order. Should three 
orders be sent in before the expiration of 
payments on the first order, there would 
be three separate down payments and 
three monthly payments to be sent all in 
one payment or on three different dates 
each month. The preferred customer, how- 
ever, is permitted to order up to $100 
with no down payment. He may have 
several orders in the house and still send 
more as long as the new order does not 
make the total exceed $100. Payments are 
figured, not on each order separately, but 
on the combined balance and new order. 
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generalizing it under a “balance previ- 
ously rendered,” which does not clearly 
and immediately indicate to the dealer 
that this account has been riding for a 
long, long time past the courtesy span. 

And, in the event of a 60-day to 90-day 
delinquency, the best rubber-stamp re- 
minder which this firm has used, reports 
Mr. Mullen, is this one: “Your business is 
appreciated. Our ability to continue serv- 
ing you efficiently depends upon prompt 
payment. Your cooperation is desired.” 

Undoubtedly, the provision on the 
statement form for giving the true pic- 
ture of delinquency to every account 
should be given co-credit for the fact that 
this rubber-stamp reminder brings most 
accounts up to date. 


6. Follow-up System Brings 
Answers to Letters 


Business correspondents, who find it 
difficult to keep track of unanswered let- 
ters, might do well to adopt a simple 
follow-up system which has proved effec- 
tive for many years in large and small 
companies alike. 

When the stenographer or transcribing- 
machine operator types the letters, have 
her make two carbons of the letter on 
differently colored sheets, say one yellow 
and one pink. The yellow sheets then 
are sent to the general files, or to what- 
ever files are used for the correspondence 
of the executive in question. The pink 
sheets are dated ten days in advance and 


surname be printed first on the 


top of each Address Card for quick 
filing, while the given name is writ- 
ten first in the printing section for 
correctly addressing each name on 
your list. 


Cleaner. No metal can touch 

you while filing, finding or ad- 

dressing with the Elliott Sys- 
tem. To appreciate how much 
cleaner this is, ask your addressing 
machine operator to show you her 
hands. 


Lighter and More Compact. 

1,000 Elliott Address Cards weigh 

6 Ibs. and occupy only 450 cubic 
inches of space. Compare these 
figures with the weight and bulk 
of other address plates. 


Quiet Offices. Elliott Address- 

ing machines are next to noise- 

less—so quiet that it is possible 
to dictate a letter while they are 
operating a few feet away. 


Also Prints Statistics. Elliott 

Address Cards print up to 105 

statistics pertaining to each ad- 
dress, simultaneously as the address 
itself is imprinted. This is not 
possible with any other addressing 
system. 


Prints Messages. Elliott ma- 
chines also print text and illus- 
trations, as well as address, on 
postal card forms—a feat no other 
addressing machine accomplishes 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 


filed in a follow-up file. Ten days after 


ADDRESSING MACHINE OWNERS—If your 
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Ow- tive who dictated it. If a reply to the kind, it is very easy to change to the Elliott type- 
100 letter has been received, the executive writeable cards because your present addressing 
ave throws the pink carbon into his waste- system has a trade-in value. The cost of changing 
end basket, for there is no further use for it. to typewriteable address cards, including filing 
not On the other hand the pink carbon may equipment, figures only lc per address, plus the 


are serve as a valuable and timely reminder cost of the new Elliott Addressing Machine 
but that the letter has not been answered. The 


executive then dictates a follow-up letter. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


This Automatic Typewriter 
“Selects” Paragraphs 


FOR ever greater speed and efficiency 
in office routine now comes the Selector 
Auto-typist. With this machine the oper- 
ator can select from a range of twelve 
letters or fifty paragraphs in replying to 
run-of-the-mill business correspondence. 
The machine stops automatically for 
hand-typed fill-ins and closings and, of 
course, addresses and salutations are 
hand-typed before the form letters or 
paragraphs are used. 

When she is ready for one of the form 
paragraphs, or letters, the stenographer 
turns the dial of the Selector Auto-typist 
to Paragraph 12, for instance. By press- 
ing the start button she starts the Auto- 
typist which proceeds to write Paragraph 
12 while she addresses the envelope on a 
separate machine or makes notations on 
her records. Suddenly the machine stops. 
By hand the stenographer fills in the date 
of the inquiry, let us say, and presses the 
start button again. And so she continues 
to select paragraph after paragraph as 
indicated by the correspondent in figures 


until the final paragraph is to be written. 
Then she refers to her notebook again and 
types a specially dictated close. 

The complete letter has the appearance 
of a personally dictated one yet it is 
claimed by the American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, manufacturers of 
the machine, that the stenographer can 
produce two to three times as many let- 
ters as by the manual method. An addi- 
tional advantage to having routine let- 
ters composed of “ready-made” para- 
graphs is that such paragraphs often have 
been written with greater care than the 
casually dictated letter, or perhaps were 
selected from successful letters. 


Group Locker Accommodates 
Sixteen Persons 


EQUALLY advantageous for small of- 
fices, or large offices and factories, is a 
new steel group locker. Each locker is 
designed to accommodate sixteen persons, 
yet occupies only one-half square foot of 
floor space per person. The locker may 
be used singly, or assembled in quantities. 


With the Selector Auto-typist an operator can turn out routine correspondence rapidly, 
having a selection of from twelve form letters to fifty paragraphs which write themselves 
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This new locker, manufactured by the 
All-Steel-Equip Company is called the 
Unit-Robe. It is made up of box locker 
units 12 inches wide, and 12 inches high 
by 18 inches deep, assembled in two verti 
cal columns of six units each, connected 
across the top by a horizontal section of 
four units. Directly beneath the top sec 
tion is a coat hanger rod for the outer 
garments of sixteen or more persons. The 
locker units, which can be supplied with 
padlock attachment or practically an 
type of flat key or locker combinatior 
lock, offer security for clothing, lunches, 
tools, extra shoes, hats, purses, and other 
personal effects. The coat rod allows outer 
garments to hang full length without 
folding or wrinkling, and keeps them ex 
posed to the air at all times. 


Amplifying System for Paging, 
Calling, or Public Speaking 


A SOUND reinforcing amplifier syster 
which strengthens the human voice 2,40\) 
times is the Sunco Soundmaster, intr: 

duced by the Sundt Engineering Com- 
pany. The Soundmaster is designed for 
interdepartment calling and paging in 
permanent-installation form, or for use 
by public speakers in a light, 5-minute, 
portable set up unit. 
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Greater speed and efficiency is claimed for 
operators using a special calculating-ma- 
chine desk (above) and fixed-bed typist’s 
desk (right), designed for comfort 


Equipped with a 12-inch, 15-watt 
speaker which gives large air displace- 
ment, the Soundmaster is reported as hav- 
ing great carrying power without the 
effect of loudness. It is powerful enough 
for audiences up to three thousand and 
outdoor areas up to 25,000 square feet. 
Two extra inputs are provided for micro- 
phone, music pick-up or phonograph. In 
permanent installations, the amplifier and 
microphone usually are situated at a cen- 
tral point connected to scattered speakers. 

The illustration below shows the micro- 
phone of the Soundmaster located at a 
switchboard in a permanent industrial 
installation. The Soundmaster operates 
directly from 110 volts, 50 to 60 cycle 
lines. Converters for battery operation 
can be furnished. 
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Desks Designed for Specific 
Office Operations 


DUE to the realization of office managers 
of the necessity for special desks for the 
use of calculating-machine operators, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company has just an- 
nounced the addition of a calculating desk 
to its line of office equipment. This desk 
is 45 inches long by 34 inches deep and 
has a recessed shelf for the calculating 
machine. Made of steel with the Globe- 
Wernicke “Duro-Velv” finish, this new 
desk does not easily scratch or mar. The 
top is of hard-tempered Masonite in 
colors to match the finish of the desk 
proper. 

Also illustrated in this department is 
another addition to the Globe-Wernicke 
line—a single-pedestal, fixed-bed typist’s 
desk, also made of steel with hard-tem- 
pered Masonite top. This desk is 60 inches 
long by 34 inches deep. Finishes are avail- 
able in dark green, dark brown or maroon 
“Duro-Velv.” The fixed bed or platform 
may be used for bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines as well as a typewriter 
of extra or standard size 


With a shade that weighs 


OUNCES 


INSTEAD OF 
POUNDS 


New Wakefield 
COMMODORE 
sives more light 
_.. better light and 
lower maintenance cost. SS 


Feather-light, but tougher than ordinary 
steel, the 18-ounce Plaskon shade of the 
COMMODORE gives you 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb . . . more light 
than most indirect fixtures and it’s glare- 
less. And it cuts maintenance costs to the 
bone, by making cleaning easy and by 
bringing greater safety and less breakage 
of shades. See for yourself. ASK FOR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION. Requires only a floor plug. 
Or we will ship a COMMODORE, complete with 
bulb, on 90-day trial. You have no obligation for 
breakage. Write us 


W- kefield also makes enclosing globes 
and other units for office lighting. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


7 DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 














INVENTORY FINANCING 
RELEASES CAPITAL 


Tied up in Inventory 


A “Terminal” operation provides Ware- 
house Receipts right where the goods are 
. without removal from your plant. 
The laws of the U. S. and many States 
permit banks to lend considerably in ex- 
cess of open-line credit limits when loans 
are secured by Warehouse Receipts as 
collateral. 
Manufacturers and merchants, large and 
small, in hundreds of different lines, are 
using Warehouse Receipts as collateral to 
release capital tied up in inventories. 
: They find “Terminal” operation 
efficient and economical 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 


Free to 
Executives / 


* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Rates 
Starting at $2.75 Single. 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mer. 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


Tom. A. Sabrey, Mgr. 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


Jack Walsh, Mer. 


In TOLEDO it’s 
e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 


In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
e THE FLEETWOOD 


C. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 











MODERNIZE YOUR 
SALES KIT 


“MY PAL” Today’s Best Seller 
For Every Line 


Ask for catalog—no obligation 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 


“Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
Cases for 35 Years” 











WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 68-69. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 
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(Grace Line Photo) 


Spring has come again to South America where at the Casino at Vina del Mar, near Valparaiso, 
Chile, called the “Biarritz of the New World,” a turn of the wheel brings good fortune or 
bad in true Monte Carlo manner to throngs of globe-trotters who make it their rendezvous 


THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 


Off-the-Beaten-Track Spots 
for October Vacations 


IF YOU were planning a two-week va- 
cation in October, and if expense were 
no consideration, where would you go 
and what would you do? In the belief 
that some of the most delightful spots 
for October vacations are off the beaten 
track we asked some of our readers to 
give us their advice on this question. Here 
are their suggestions which may, perhaps, 
tempt others to plan an autumn vacation 
rather than the universally popular mid- 
summer trip or the “smart” midwinter 
jaunt: 

William H. Hodge, of the Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corporation, 
suggests New England. Howard R. 
Medici, vice president of the Visking 
Corporation, echoes this suggestion, wax- 
ing eloquent on the subject. “For invigo- 
rating fresh air, scenic beauty, and com- 
plete relaxation, nothing can beat upper 
New York State or the mountain region 
of New England during that time of the 
year,” says Mr. Medici. Henry J. Barbour, 
of Fairbanks, Morse and Company, finds 
himself torn between Bermuda and a 
motor trip through New England. 


Those from the Eastern Seaboard or 
the West Coast, who have little know!- 
edge of the Ozark Mountains of the 
Middle West, may be surprised that two 
correspondents chose these mountains out 
of all other spots for an ideal October 
vacation. E. M. McQuillen, Swan-Finch 
Oil Corporation, says, “I would go to 
Lake Taneycomo on the White River, in 
the Ozark Mountains of Missouri.” J. A. 
Zimmerman, of Jewel Paint and Varnish 
Company, selects Lake of the Ozarks «as 
an ideal spot and one where bass fishing, 
scenery and weather are all excellent in 
October. 

“I should like to go to Highland, North 
Carolina,” writes Mount Burns, of the 
Link-Belt Company, adding that there 
one finds good golf, good food, wonder- 
ful scenery and a fine October climate. 
Charles E. Osterkamp, of Roberts, Jolin- 
son and Rand, would travel still furtier 
south in October to go fishing at Corpus 
Christi or Brownsville, Texas. 

The North Woods would be the choice 
of H. M. Butzloff, manager of refrigera- 
tion sales for the northwestern district 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. “I would go up in the 
North Woods along the Canadian bor«er 
at Hungry Jack Lake on the Gun Flint 
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Trail, out of Grand Marais, Minnesota, 
and fish,” he writes. 

From P. V. D. Lockwood, advertising 
manager of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, comes expert October travel advice. 
If the traveler wants to get away from 
city life to a spot where the air is in- 
vigorating and the scenery inviting and 
where the regular tourists have left nature 
pretty mucli to herself, he recommends the 
Adirondack Mountains. And for those 
from small communities who find a visit 
to a city a delightful vacation change, he 
reminds us that New York City is pretty 
nearly at its best in October. 


Directory of Restaurants 
for European Travelers 


THE stranger in a foreign country often 
finds himself at a loss to find the amusing, 
entertaining or “unusual” places to dine. 
his is particularly true of those traveling 
lone or with family and friends—that is, 
not with a tour conductor. Yet the restau- 
rants, cafes and wine cellars of each 
country are as typical of its people as its 
museums, countryside and inns. 

For European travelers a solution to 
this problem has been provided by the 
Drake Travel Service, in a pocket-size 
booklet called Where to Dine, Drink and 
Dance in the Capitals of Europe. For 
each capital city the booklet lists some 
of the more prominent or colorful res- 
taurants, cafes, night clubs, bars and 
tearooms. A brief description following 
each one tells the visitor what to expect 
with regard to excellence of the food, 
formality, entertainment and expense. 


Increase Transcontinental 
Sleeper Service 


PLANS to increase coast-to-coast sleeper 
plane service immediately have been an- 
nounced by W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines. United night schedules 
will be arranged to provide sleeper plane 
service, directly or through connection, 
from practically all major Atlantic Sea- 
board and Great Lake cities to every city 
of 100,000 population on the Pacific Coast. 
This will mark the first time there has 
heen sleeper service from the East to 
San Francisco and to Portland, Seattle, 
and cities in the Pacific Northwest. Sched- 
ules also call for New York-Chicago 
aerial sleepers. Daylight transcontinental 
trips will continue to operate as in the 
past. 


Schedule of Holiday Cruises 
Announced by U. S. Lines 


WEST INDIES cruises for the Christ- 
mas holiday season of 1937-38 have been 
announced by P. V. G. Mitchell, vice 
president in charge of passenger traffic 
of the United States Lines Company. 
These cruises will be made in December 
and January by the United States Lines’ 
transatlantic liners, Manhattan and 
Washington, and by the Virginia, which 
operates regularly in the Panama Pacific 
Line’s New York to California service. 
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ooo MEN IN THE 
MAJOR LEAGUES 


Those men every community regards as 
leaders . . . in turn demand similar superior 
performance. In Chicago these men find at 
The Stevens the atmosphere ... the comfort 
they demand of a hotel. That's the reason 
they call The Stevens, “America’s Grand 
Hotel.” Their strongest endorsements are 
their repeated autographs on our register. 
OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


To wm 


Room, with Bath, from $3 
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A CAREER IN 
Life Insurance Representation 


% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not vet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 





Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 
communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “‘A Career in Life Insur- 


ance Representation”’ is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Sife 


Inaurance Company of Naw York 
DAVID F HOUSTON Sresidens 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Chairs—Posture 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies eractly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
204 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Expense Books 








Here are a few out- 
standing features of 
Sturgis Posture 
Chairs: 

@ Easy Quick Ad- 
justments (without 
tools or keys). 

@ Positive Perma- 
nent Adjustments. 
@ No Metal around 
seat to catch cloth- 
ing. 

@ @ Resilient, Com- 
fortable Rubberized Seats. 
@ Wide Range of Styles. 
@ Attractive Prices. 

So_p BY OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


No. 895 








oe 
cc THE GOVERNMENT 
QAGGAGE will allow the de- 
£® duction of travel- 
ing expenses on 

- Income and Pay- 

roll tax returns 

only upon presen- 

tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH'S 


“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 





Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder. 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Mail Bags, Pouches, Sacks 


POST OFFICE MAIL BAGS, CANVAS AND 

LEATHER MAIL POUCHES, MAIL SACKS 

all kinds and sizes for transporting mail to and 

from post office; LARGE CANVAS MAIL 

BAGS with locks as used by postal service. 
W. W. STANLEY CO. 

401 Broadway New York City 








Labels 





Engraved Stationery 


EXECUTIVES 


Dignify your personal correspondence with hand- 
some engraved executive stationery. A cabinet of 





250 steel die engraved letterheads and envelopes | 


at the low price of $10.50. Write for samples, 
today. Please use your letterhead when writing. 


@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. @ 
203 Fulton Street, New York City 


Index Tabs 


VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 


ARE AMERICA’S NEW STANDARD 








The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 


| 
| 
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TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 
3211 FRANKFORD AVE. __PHILA., PA 





Telephone Silencer 


Phone Privacy 


“HUSH-A-PHONE” World’s only phone silencer. 
Protects Privacy—Quiets Office—Improves hear- 
ing in noisy places. For any type phone. Hush- 
A-Phone Corp., 43-45 West 16th St., N. Y. City. 





BUSINESS TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 


A Famous Promotional 
Booklet Still Available 


SO FAR as we know this is one of the 
most widely distributed and one of the 
most enduring pieces of promotional liter- 
ature ever published. Probably almost 
every reader has heard of it, or seen it 
mentioned in print. Although it has been 
revised from time to time and publishe: 
in different forms, it continues to do yeo 
man service. 

We are referring to Forging Ahead in 
Business, a 64-page booklet which has 
been used by Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute for many, many years. To the busi- 
ness man, the advertising man, the sales 
manager, it is especially interesting. In it 
are listed and analyzed the essentials of a 
successful business enterprise and the 
four main divisions of business. To the 
owner of a business, to all executives both 
actual and potential, the booklet has in- 
terest and value, for it presents a con- 
siderable amount of thought-provoking 
and helpful information. 


When You Want to Telephone 
a Friend Aboard a Ship 


THERE is much more to this business ot 
telephoning to a moving ship somewhere 
out above the briny deep than we sus 
pected. Apparently almost anyone now 
taking an ocean voyage is likely to be 
called to the telephone. This service has 
only been available since 1929 when it 
was inaugurated on December 8 of that 
year. But today it is an accepted part 
of shipboard service. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has issued a well 
illustrated and interesting booklet about 
the subject. It is called To Ships at Sea 
Well worth reading. 


News of Air Conditioning 
From Almost Everywhere 


THOSE of us who are inclined to look 
upon air conditioning as a new and infant 
industry will possibly be surprised by an 
inspection of a new booklet recently 
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offered by Carrier Corporation, called Air 
Conditioning for Comfort and Profit. To 
anyone who is considering air condition- 
ing of office, plant, factory or store, we 
recommend this handsomely bound and 
illustrated booklet which gives details of 
how others have applied air conditioning. 


Putting a Quietus on the 
Noise in Busy Offices 


ONE of the big developments in office 
construction and one of the important im- 
provements in offices of recent years is 
that of soundproofing, or acoustical treat- 
ment. Offices once as noisy as machine 
shops have been subdued until everything 
is as quiet as tag-day in Scotland. An 
excellent explanation of some phases of 
this work, including a description of ma- 
terials used for absorbing sound and an 
explanation of the science of sound con- 
trel, is found in a Johns-Manville book- 
let, How to Quiet the Noisy Office. 


Treatise on Outdoor 
Advertising in the Cold Months 


THE tremendous increase in outdoor 
activity, both in sporting and other events, 
makes outdoor advertising almost as im- 
portant and profitable in winter as in 
summer. To prove this fact, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Inc., has assembled figures and 
charts in a booklet, Will You Love Me 
in December, January, February, as you 
did in May, June, July? These statistics 
analyze and report attendance at sport- 
ing events, motion pictures and restau- 
rants, as well as the amount of automo- 
bile travel as indicated by sales of auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, hotel registrations, etc., 
in the various seasons. Conclusions indi- 
cate that people get around pretty freely 
in all seasons of the year. The purpose of 
the report, however, is to prove that out- 
door advertising does not fall more than 
1l per cent below normal during any of 
the winter months. 


Outlines Procedure for Testing 
Industrial Wiring 


THE logical method of making an indus- 
trial wiring survey is outlined in a book- 
let issued by Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company, called, simply, Industrial Wir- 
ing Survey. Continuous and careless use 
of an electrical system in a plant can pro- 
duce varying degrees of deterioration, 
obsolescence, hazard and functional in- 
efficiency. It is to facilitate investigation 
of such possibilities that the plant survey 
was planned. 


Electric Motors Described 
for Engineers 


COMPLETE description of the features, 
advantages and applications of practi- 
cally every commercial type of electric 
motor is included in a 60-page booklet 
published by the Louis Allis Company. 
This booklet contains engineering data 
on various types of special motor applica- 
tions and construction. 


September, 1937 


‘The John B. 
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Engraved Business Cards 


Index Tabs 








NOTE Smooth Edge of 
Card When Detached 


HE first impression in sales is impor- 

tant as the starting gun of a race; and 

the firm that makes a start with genuine 

engraved business cards is most apt to win! 

We will | a estimate your 

i s ecards, if 
you cond us a sample, 





WIGG I N S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 


Steel Signals 








Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


(ly 
Sound Equipment 


MOTION PICTURE 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 


35 and 16mm. Projectors and Cameras 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


1111 Armitage Ave. CHICAGO 


38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 























Automatic Letter Service 








Genuine 


<2 TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


4 Advertising Service 


us your letter for quotation 








Send 
317-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATiantic 1290 








Advertising Service 





Greater opportunities now in advertis- 

ing. Lages easily and quickly in spare 
ime. ctical work. No text be 

Old estab slished school. Low tuitic on— 


sy terms. Send for free booklet and | 


requirements. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising | 


Dept.2806, 3601 Mich. Av.,Chicago 


RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


i er =} 6CLIP TABS TO 

een se 
~~ Make any tabs you 
: want—when and how 

; you want them. The 

 % transparent skirts 

cannot hide any in- 

bikes formation. 

CLASSIFY AS 

REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 

Made in 6-inch strips. 

Seven colors. Three 

extensions. Your Sta- 


tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., lac. 
940 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Industrial Locations 








AVAILABLE for 
NEW INDUSTRIES 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 


@ Fair, honest, hard working labor. 
@ Cheap fuel and power. 

@ Rail, river, truck transportation. 

@ Diversified raw materials. 

@ Reasonable taxes. 

@ Funds for industrial buildi 





Wheeling is an appreciative and 
progressive community. It offers 
many advantages besides those 
mentioned above. Manufacturers 
interested in locating main or 
branch plants should make full in- 
vestigation. Write for the facts. 


OHIO VALLEY INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 














Advertising Pencils 








INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
with 
ADVERTISING PENCILS 


Your prospects and customers will use 
and appreciate lead pencils with your 
name or adv. IMPRINTED thereon. 
Builds good will and increases 
business. Proved by thousands of 
satisfied users. 
A very inexpensive, yet effective form 
of advertising. Only $2.90 a gross in- 
cluding your own firm IMPRINT. 
Order some today—write NOW. 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
118 Bay 32 Street, Brooklyn, New York 








: ce 
On Lithographed Letterheads! 


In today’s rapidly changing business world first 
impressions are becoming more and more im- 
portant. That is one reason why a well designed 
Lithographed Letterhead is a superb investment. 
Yet, there is no need to pay a high price for a 
modern, well designed letterhead, in fact we 
offer you prices that challenge comparison! 
Send for our newest Portfolio of samples and 
our price-list and see for yourself why alert 
buyers all over the nation have learned that it 
pays to order from Universal. Just pin the 
coupon below to your business letterhead and 
the Portfolio will go forward to you FREE and 
without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mae sree ee ee ee 


Universal Litho. & Stationery Co. 

4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Your advertisement sounds in- 
teresting. Please send the Portfolio and 
Price List at once, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


Name , Title 
Company 


Address 


City... State 


lsden ese strdermeres sermp aoe aiemramenemenemeian 





TURN SPARE TIME 
INTO MONEY 


Tells how men and: women have 
made money on the side or started 
a business of their own. Gives the 
information needed to start a similar 
business. No bunk about this book. 
It gives names, locations and facts. 


500 pages $2.50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 











GETTING THINGS DONE IN BUSI- 
NESS. By Everett B. Wilson. Formerly 
assistant director of personnel, Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company, Mr. 
Wilson knows all about the type of 
worker who is habitually late, who makes 
the same mistakes over and over, who 
will not follow instructions, and who is 
habitually in hot water of one kind or 
another. We are prejudiced in favor of 
books written by men like Mr. Wilson. 
They have been through the mill and know 
the answers. 

He points out that American industry 
underwent a bad case of jitters because a 
few folks went on sit-down strikes this 
year. “Yet in every factory and store, 
among office workers and salesmen, much 
more costly ‘sit-downs’ have been going 
on for a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs,” he says. 

If ever a business book contained a 
more important statement we have not 
encountered it. We mention this because 
every chapter in the book offers genuinely 
helpful ideas and suggestions for out- 
witing, for training, for persuading and 
helping the worker who is more or less 
on a perpetual sit-down—a mental sit- 
down. Better than most books we have 
read in years the book lives up to its title, 
because it does tell how we can get things 
done in business—rather it gives actual 
instances of how others get things done. 
While the emphasis is perhaps a little 
strong on chain-store methods, the prin- 
ciples are sound, and the ideas helpful. 
Make a place on your reading schedule 
for this one. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION CUS- 
TOMERS. By Carl Crow. This book may 
not tell you how to sell more rolled oats 
or toothpaste in America, but it is a 
highly interesting—we nearly said fasci- 
nating—book about the buying, living, 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


selling and thrift habits of the people ot 
China. The author went to China many 
years ago, set up an advertising agency 
there and handled the advertising business 
of a number of American and British ad 
vertisers whose products sell to the four 
hundred million people there. 

Cigarette butts, the metal from tin cans, 
old bottles, and anything else which we 
Americans toss away, find ready sale in 
China. Tin cans become roofing material ; 
cigarette butts are salvaged and rerolle« 
into new cigarettes. Even the harbors are 
so carefully patrolled by scavengers that 
sea gulls would starve; there are no sea 
gulls on Chinese waters. 

Chinese merchants simply cannot begin 
to understand the gay American method 
of introducing a new product by giving 
away samples. At one time an American 
firm, against advice, advertised free sam 
ples at a certain store. The crowds which 
came grew impatient, wrecked the store 
and the storekeeper was arrested for o! 
structing traffic. At another time M1: 
Crow erected for one of his clients 
large tobacco sign. Soon thereafter 
series of misfortunes descended upon the 
community; crops failed, other disaste: 
came. The people of the community call: 
in a geomancer who declared that the 
tobacco sign afforded a practically pe 
fect loafing place for devils. He said not 
ing would frighten them away, save *! 
worth of fireworks. Mr. Crow doubled the 
sum and had $20 worth of fireworks e 
ploded. The devils were all frighten 
away, and Mr. Crow’s tobacco compan) 
enjoyed the year’s best advertising, f 
according to his report $20 worth 
Chinese fireworks will set up more noi 
than a small war. We enjoyed this book 
ever so much and predict that m 
American business men will enjoy reading 
about the strange methods which must be 
adopted to win and hold the Yellow Man's 
business. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 
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